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No. 9.—Of Intellectual: Being. 


Ir will be recollected, that in the April number, 
Intellectual Being, in the following order:— 
Left, Centre, 


we laid down the’ Scale of 
Right, 


Divine Intclligence. 
A. 


Human Intelligence. 

For the reason mentioned in the 
conclusion of our last paper, we omit 
treating of the Divine and Angelic 
Intelligence in this place ; and as this 
omission does not interrupt the course 
of our investigations, we shall proceed 
with the examination of the Human 
Faculties, which stands on the left of 
the Scale of Intelligence. And we 
shall give a —— view of Man as a 
compound of animal and rational na- 


ture. 

It will be recollected, that, whew 
treating of animated being in general, 
it was remarked that the illustrations 
there given, (No. 7,) regarded only 
the sentient feelings in the animal eco- 
nomy, and not those which relate to 
mind; for that mind seemed to be 
more the result of the animating prin- 
ciple infused into man by the breath 
of the Almighty at his original crea- 
tion, than of the sentient feeling of 
the animal frame he possesses in com- 
mon with the brates. Yet does there 
exist such aclose analogy between the 
two, that, as Mr. Macnab observes, 
‘‘the principle of imitation, which is 
the perfection of the mere animal, 
rises, by insensible gradation, into the 
earliest twilight of reason in the hu- 
man infant.” art. 147. 

Yet we cannot agree with him in his 
next remark, ‘‘ Thatintelligence seems 
to arise naturally from mere anima- 
tion;” unless he restrict this to the 
hunmian species; for the brate creation 
are indeed animated, but not intelli- 
gent beings. 

As little can we agree with his re- 
marks which follow : “That the sons 
of men are essentially different from 
brates, is a trath beyond the ratioci- 
No. 44.—Vo IV. 


Angelic Intelligence. 
nations even of the wisest of mankind; 
for this cannot be sia@turally reasoned 
out.” Whether this truth can bé 
“ naturally reasoned out,” or not, is a 
matter of small importance, aS we 
know by obsérvation, in the remark- 
able case of Mitchell,* who was born 
blind and deaf, that there was some- 
thing essentially different in him, and 
of course in evéry other human being, 
though deprived of two of his most 
important senses, from what there is 
even in the most sagacious of mere 
animals, though possessed of the whole 
five. 

However, what follows is a truth : 
“Tt is only through belief in the word 
of God, that we are infallibly assured 
of the fact, that the spirit which ani- 
mates the human frame was inspired 
by the Almighty, in a way different 
from that of the brutes. The human 
being was animated by an emanation, 
proceeding, as it were, from the 
of the scale, (or rather, we may say, 
from the centre of the great scale of 
intelligence,) and producing, if the 
expression may be allowed, a crea- 
ture balanced between the natural and 
moral world.” 

We here pass over all his nonsense 
respecting the cerebral digestion, as 
that which only darkens counsel by 
words without knowledge ; and as of 
no more use in illustrating the pheno- 
mena of mind, than the penial gland 
of Des Cartes being the seat of the 
rational soul. 

The above observations, advanced on 


* See the interesting account of this case, as 
drawn up’ by the celebrated Dugald Stewart, 
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this subject; in our two last numbers, 
we conceive to be more rational than 
this theory of our author and others, and 
better calculated to explain the pheno- 
mena of sensation in animals; and it 
is highly probable, that by a modus 
operandus of the same nature, the mind 
is affected through the instrumentality 
of the sentient extremities of the 
nerves. But this effect, so far as it 
regards mind, must furnish it only 
with a certain class of ideas; these, 
however, being admitted, they will 
serve as materials on which the mind 
can now exercise itself in all that vari- 
ety of abstract ratiocination of which 
it is capable. 

We are not certain how far the 
mind, by means of some of the senses, 
while deprived of the use of others, 
may be able to penetrate, in the way of 
speculation, into subjects, aknowledge 
of the elements of which ‘properly be- 
longs to other senses, of which they 
are deprived; as, for example, a blind 
person may expatiate on colours, or on 
the motions and phenomena of the hea- 
venly bodies, though he had never 

ssessed any other means of acquir- 
ing the knowledge he has attained on 
these subjects, excepting the sense of 
hearing. And thus we perceive how 
one sense may supply, in a measure, 
the want of another, at least in the 
way of speculation, by furnishing the 
mind, yet possessed of all its facul- 
ties, with materials on which to exer- 
cise itself. 

And it is very possible, that the 
a may who thus acquires his know- 

dge of these subjects, may, by the 
dint of application, come to know a 
great deal more of them in a specula- 
tive sense, than many others who en- 
joy the exercise of those organs of 
which he is deprived ; and hence he 
may be puffed up with high and mighty 
conceptions of his own acquirements, 
while, in reality, his knowledge is 
only a mere semblance ; for when ex- 
amined more narrowly respecting the 
very first principles of colours, or of 
the motions and real phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, he is found to be in 
an egregious mistake, and really 
more ignorant than the child who 
knows nothing more of them, than 
that he can say, I have seen them, 

And, humiliating as it is to the 
, on of the philosopher and the mere 

isputer of this world, thus it is in 
Spiritual matters. In consequence of 


the perversion of his nature, man has 
been deprived of some, or rather we 
should say, of all his spiritual senses 
of discernment ; so that now it is a 
truth, ‘‘ The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; for they 
are eg ishness unto him ; neither can he 
them, in his present state of 
vicheal darkness, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

Nor does this subject apply less 
aptly to others of the human race, who 
have assumed a profession of Christi- 
anity, and who value themselves much 
on account of their clear and specula- 
tive notions of its doctrines and facts, 
but are strangers to any spiritual 
change having been produced upon 
their character, through the cordial 
reception and belief of the gospel of 
truth. Such may speculate, it is true, 
about every fact contained in the 
word of God; they may bring forth 
the evidence on which its high autho- 
rity rests, in a manner so forcible, 
that it cannot be overturned; they 
may even demonstrate the great and 
wonderful things of God’s law, to the 
astonishment and wonder of their 
hearers; and yet be all the while 
working in the dark, and in the very 
state of the blind speculator on colours, 
and on other phenomena which require 
for obtaining proper ideas, even of 
their very first principles, the exercise 
of an organ he wants. But the mind 
that has been spiritually illuminated, 
though a babe in knowledge in other 
respects, knows more of real, sub- 
stantial, enduring, and soul-reviving 
truths, than either the philosopher or 
merely speculative Christian, who as 
yet wants that spiritual discernment 
which the other has obtained, and by 
means of which he can say, J have 
seen them. 

Bat without dwelling longer on ge- 
nerals, let us descend to particu- 
lars. 

“The first act of the faculty of ab- 
straction,” or the act of separating 
ideas, as our author judiciously re- 
marks, “is to analyze those combina- 
tions which the animal faculties present 
in a concrete state to the understand- 
ing. Objects of thought being thus 
in a manner dissected, and stript of 
their coverings, accidents, properties, 
and qualities, &c. we can attend to 
the naked abstract truth, perceiving, 
at one glance of the intellect, the ne- 
cessary conditions by which b things are 
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circumscribed. This we accomplish 
by means of language or symbols, ex- 
pressed or understood, for language 
or speech is a process of abstraction,* 
which is the instrument made use of by 
the intellect. 

‘‘ Abstractionis, therefore, the faculty 
which distinguishes the man from the 
brute. By means of it, the most 
stupid savage, when two objects of 
sense are before him—the piece of 
gold, for example, which he wears as 
an ornament, and the glittering baw- 
ble exhibited by the stranger, will 
abstract or separate what is common to 
both, (viz. the pleasure of beholding 
it,) and perceiving the quantum of the 
one to exceed, as he thinks, the quan- 
tum of the other,—he will barter or 
exchange that which belongs to him- 
self, for that which belongs to the 
stranger.” 

But, has the principle of novelty no 
concern in this transaction? If the 
stupid savage be like the inexpe- 
rienced youngsters among ourselves, 
I should suppose it must be concern- 
ed, and that this, as well as the quan- 
tum, disposes him to make the ex- 
change. For a child, without any 
regard to value, or any thing else, 
for the old, will let it go without con- 
cern, for something new. 

However, as our author justly rea- 
sons, there is nothing like this to be 
seen among the brutes ; art. 162, &c. 
The truth is, they have no idea what- 
ever of property, excepting-that of 
their offspring, and sometimes their 
habitations, and the food they are in 
the act of devouring ;+ all which phe- 
nomena arise from the instincts of 
their nature, variously modified : 
whereas in man, the idea of property 
is a very different thing, and has 
given rise to almost all the feuds and 
contentions that have existed in the 
world. 

1 2 3 


Brutes being unable to discriminate 
what is necessary from what is acciden- 
tal, are, in the strictest sense of the 
word, ‘“‘void of reason.” They have 
no choice, but must necessarily act 
according to the impressions made 
upon their senses, whether it be towards 
docility or ferocity. Properly speak- 
ing, they are mere creatures of sensa- 
tion ; which sensation excites passion: 
but in both are they devoid of reason ; 
for the brute is incapable of regret for 
the actions to which his passions may 
propel him. 

The conscience, or thinking principle 
in man, therefore, at once marks his 
superiority to the brute ; and forms a 
basis on which to build a system of 
human intellectual phenomena. 

But it is reasonable to think, that 
as man is a compound being, and 
allied, as it respects his body, to the 
various laws by which the mere ani- 
mal is governed,—that the phenomena 
of his intellectual faculties will form 
a scale analagous to the scale of the 
animal faculties. This, accordingly, 
is the great point which our author 
nw meet, though it is evident that, 

m the difficulty of the subject, his 
work is laboured to make itout. See 
art. 167—180. 

To render such an abstruse subject, 
therefore, as perspicuous as possible, 
we here again, first represent the scale 
of the animal faculties, and afterwards 
those of the intellectual, in that order 
in which they correspond. We wish, 
however, the original work particu- 
larly to be consulted here, as it con- 
tains many important observations, at 
which it is impossible to hint. 

As a compound being, the scale of 
the animal or irrational faculties, as 
well as of the rational, are applicable 
to man. As to his animal nature, he 
is susceptible, in common with the 
brute, of 


4 5 


6 7 
Sensation Perception, Conception, Attention, Memory, Association Imitation. 


or feeling, 


of ideas, 


As to his intellectual nature, man has a set of faculties peculiar to himself, 


corresponding each respectively with the above faculties. 


being, he has 
1 3 


As an intellectual 


5 6 7 


2 4 
Sentimen- Taste Fancy, Consideration, Practical Speculation or Docility or 


tality, or Tact, 


*Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind. Chap. IV. 

+ These particulars are all discussed in a 

regular manner, in the pertion we have had to 

as? in this investigation, for brevity’s 


judgment, ratiocination, humility. 

Our definitions of the animal or irra- 
tional scale, it will be recollected, 
were given two numbers ago, which 
it will be necessary to consult, and 
comparewith the definitions that follow. 
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1. Presuming that the reader, there- 
fore, bears in mind the definitions of 
the scale of the animal faculties, he 
will perceive that Sentimeniality in the 
rational scale, is analogous to sensa- 
tion or feeling in the irrational ; in as 
much as, though it be excited by 
external abstract truths, it gives us 
no information regarding the formal 
nature of these truths; but merely 
that we think of them; which faculty 
of thinking distinguishes us from the 
brutes. 

2. Taste or Tact, in the rational 
scale, corresponds with perception in 
the irrational, in as much as it con- 
veys, through the medium of senti- 
ment, a distinct knowledge of the 
necessary or formal natures of those 
external abstract truths, about which 
it was excited to think, as above. 

3. Fancy, in the rational scale, cor- 
responds with conception in the irra- 
tional ; but it will be recollected that 
our definition of this step differed 
materially from that of our author, on 
account of our different views respect- 
ing cerebral impressions. By turning 
to the place, it will be seen, that we 
considered concepiion as implying only 
an inferior kind of memory, relating 
to objects which had been perceived ; 
and that in this sense it corresponds 
better than our author’s definition, 
with the fifth of the scale, which is 
memory in a more perfect sense. 

For the same reason, we would 
here eradicate the picture of those 
abstract ideas which were formerly 
selected by taste, supposed to be in 
the intellect ; and we would consider 
fancy as only an inferior kind of prac- 
tical judgment, relating to the ideas 
which had been selected by taste; but 
which, in fancy, float only in the mind 
in a state too confused and weak to 
lead to any practical results, and 
which, therefore, require the exercise 
of consideration, which is the next step 
of the scale, before the visions of faxcy 
can be turned to any practical ac- 
count. 

4. Consideration, therefore, in the 
rational scale, corresponds with atten- 
tion in the irrational ; and is that fa- 
culty whereby we fix our thoughts 
upon any particular abstract truth, 
whether that truth relate to sentiment, 
taste, or fancy, to the exclusion of all 
other truths with which it stands con- 
nected. And its importance iu lead- 
ing from mere fancy the creature of 


the imaginatiun, to solid practical 
judgment, must be first 
ight. 


5. Practical Judgment, in the ra- 
tional scale, corresponds with memory 
in the irrational, as it is a kind of 
voluntary memory, whereby we use 
efforts to recollect whatever abstract 
truths have been impressed upon the 
mind, whether by the faculty of senti- 
ment, taste, or fancy ; and our success 
in thus recollecting such abstract 
truths previously impressed upon our 
mind, will always be in proportion to 
the degree of consideration which we 
bestowed upon them when they actu- 
ally occurred. But the suggestions of 
practical judgment can have no place 
where there has been no previous con- 
sideration. Without consideration, 
the truths about which practical judg- 
ment Is exercised, must remain in the 
condition of mere visions of fancy, 
like its correspondent third step. 
And, alas! in what a great propor- 
tion of the human kind, does truth 
never get further hold of the intel- 
lect? Unstable, dissipated, and vi- 
sionary, are they, therefore, in all 
their plans, and advanced but a few 
removes from the brute. But as we 
discover by thisarrangement, that theix 
error lies in the want of consideration, 
they ought, by all the means in their 
power, to cultivate this faculty ; with- 
out which, we will venture to predict, 
though no prophets, that all the pain- 
fal experience it is possible for them 
to meet with, will never teach them 
wisdom. : 

6. Speculation or rativeination, in 
the rational scale, corresponds with 
association of ideas in the irrational ; 
and being the sixth of the scale, it 
harmonizes with taste or tact, which is 
the second. Speculation or reason- 
ing, therefore, which is the sixth of 
the scale, consists in a continual train 
of thought arising from the second, 
founded on the relations of cause and 
effect, means and end, promises and 
conclusion, beauty and deformity, 
symmetry and disproportion, &c. &¢, 
which goes on in the intellect during 
our lifetime, at least while awake, 
without intermission. And in propor- 
tion to the degree of the distinguishing 
faculty of taste we may possess, as 
applied to abstract truths, will be our 
degree of success in reasoning them 
out; or, as applied to the fine arts, i 
executing our designs ; for the mi 


? 
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of the artist constantly reasons about 
these, as weil as that of the philoso- 
pher about abstract truths.— By means 
of this faculty, the occurrence of any 
particular truth constantly suggests a 
practical judgment concerning others, 
with which it appears to be related in 
causation or necessary connection ; 
and we draw a speculative conclusion, 
as if the causes and consequences 
were also before our eyes, hereby ex- 
hibiting the faculty of abstract reason- 
ing, which is the distinguishing faculty 
of man. 

Thus have we briefly sketched six 
of the rational faculties, and have 
shewn the manner of their operation. 
Hitherto, however, we have advanced 
no further in the seale of the rational 
faculties, than that which constitutes 
merely what may be called unfeeling 
intelligence; that which rather tends to 
puff up the mind with exalted ideas of 
its own abilities, than leads it directly 
to the discovery of truth for its own 
sake. 

But as there is in the irrational 
seale the faculty of imitation, and as 
this faculty is strikingly analogous to 
our ideas of morality, on account of 
moral principle exciting in us feelings 
and sentiments of which we can give 
no account, except that we feel them, 
and that they unaccountably dispose 
us to imitate or affect some things, and 
to dislike and abhor others; so the 
analogy in the rational scale leads us 
to docility or humility, as the corre- 
spondent faculty of imitation in the 
irrational. 

7. Docility or humility, therefore, 
being the highest of the intellectual 
faculties, would, in the original con- 
stitution of man, necessarily arise out 
of the speculative or reasoning princi- 
ple; as in truth it does among the 
perfect in heaven,—every view that is 
given of their character, being that of 
the profoundest humility, connected 
with the greatest powers of intelli- 
gence; but among men on earth, true 
humility is now found only in those 
who have in some measure been made 
conformed to the original “image of 
God,” which was lost by the first 
transgression. Docility or imitation, in 
the natural man, is far from proceed- 
ing from genuine humility ; it is rather 
a kind of docility or imitation, as Mr. 
Macnab remarks, ‘* of the author of all 
evil; consisting in pride, or, what is 
called in the world, the desire of glory ; 


and is distinguished by many pem- 
pous names, such as emulation, 
nour, renown, fame, magnanimity, hero- 
ism, the ‘ mens couscia recti,’”’&c. In 
consequence of the perversion, there- 
fore, this seventh faculty of the intel- 
lect, instead of being that ornamental 
grace, humility, is the light and the 
fire which illuminate and excite all 
carnal minds, the primum mobile of all 
their actions, in short, the “god 
whom they worship instead of the 
Eternal,” 

Here then, comes the grand point 
of difference between the children of 
God, and the children of this world, 
It hangs entirely upon the different 
use. and application of this seventh 
faculty of the human intellect. Here 
commences faith, and here commences 
apostasy. Proceeding from one and the 
same principle in the soul, the one 
takes the right hand, and the other 
the left; the one, through much pre- 
sent abasement, proceeds in the sure 
but rugged path, to trae glory, hon- 
our, and immortality, in the world to 
come ; the other, through the deceit~- 
ful allurements of present gratifica- 
tions, proceeds in the equally sure, 
but often delusively pleasant path, 
to everlasting shame and contempt, 
the very reverse of glory and ho- 


nour. 

The doctrine of Him “‘ who spakeas 
never man spake,” is most explicit on 
this point. As if the natural and pro- 
per exercise of all the other faculties 
of the soul would be secured by natu- 
ral self-love; as if this were the very 
turning point between the operations 
of mere intellect and faith; as if this 
were the critical spot, from whence, if 
we proceed either to the right or to 
the left, it must terminate in our well- 
being or ruin,—the first lesson which 
this unparallelled instructor inculcates 
on mankind, is founded on this faculty, 
Matt. xviii. 1—4. The first lesson, L 
say, which this great teacher come 
from God inculcates, is docility and 
humility. And this he enforces, not 
only by precept, but by example. Nor 
does he select his emblem from among 
the great, or the wise, or the most ac- 
complished in the scale of intelli- 
gence, but from a class of beings who 
exhibit, without guile, this highest 
faculty of the human intellect. “‘He 
took a little child, and set him in the 
midst,” not merely of his disciples. 
but.as it were of all mankind, “and 
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creatures of God, on the same level; 
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said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
a Whosoever, therefore, shall 

mble himself as this little child, the 
same is greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
ven », 


Such is the doctrine which our 
Saviour taught. And it presents us, 
when spiritual and natural things are 
connected together, with the following 
beautiful threefold gradation. 1. In 
the mere animal scale, there is a gra- 
dual procedure from simple sensation 
or feeling, in the first step, to some- 
thing which leads to imitation in the 
last. 2. In the intellectual scale, 
there is likewise a gradual procedure 
from the mere consciousness that we 
think, and can distinguish, and reason, 
till we arrive at a point that strongly 
inclines us to pursue something as a 
chief end. But here we stop, and, by 
the effort of our natural faculties, can 
proceed no further; for never was 
there a question which agitated and 
divided mankind more than this— 
“ What constitutes the chief end of hu- 
man actions?” 3. Here, therefore, in 
the children of the regeneration, who are 
to be considered as yet a higher order 
of beings than mere men as they are 
born into the world, the twilight of 
faith begins. And, as in the first 
scale, animation was necessary in or- 
der to sensation; and in the second, 
thought in order to reason; so in the 
third, is docility and humility in order 
to faith. 

his Jast, therefore, of all the intel- 
lectual faculties, is the most impor- 
tant to mankind; not indeed in re- 
spect of genius, or depth of the rea- 
soning faculty, but in respect of its 
being the point that connects pre- 
sent actions with eternal consequen- 


ces. 
It thus places all mankind, as the 


demanding the same thing of them all, 
namely, humility and docility, which 
is as much as to say, that nothing but 
their opposites, that is, pride and obsti- 
nacy, can disqualify any from having 
a part among this more glorious order 
of beings of the regeneration. 

It was, therefore, a natural ques- 
tion which the disciples proposed, 
“Lord, are there few that shall be 
saved?” And again, ‘“‘ How hard is 
it for a rich man to enter into the 


the first, we would say, that not few 
but many, even all shall ‘be saved, 
who hably and cordially receive the 
truth in the love of it. And in answer 
to the second, the rich, whatever his 
riches may consist of, must become 
poor; he must, in his own apprehen- 
sion, have no more to recommend him 
to a place in that kingdom, than the 
meanest, the most ignorant, the 
most vile and worthless that ever 
breathed. 

Bat ah! exclaim pride and obsti- 
nacy, Whata hard saying is this? It 
may be so; but wherein, pray, does 
the difficulty lie? Thou callest thyself 
a philosopher, that is to say, a lover 
of wisdom, an investigator into the 
reason and cause of things; now what 
is the cause, and what will be the 
consequence,of thy spurning at princi- 
ples which are founded, not only on 
the revelation of God, but on the na- 
ture of things ? 

What is there then, in the nature of 
things, that startles men so much at 
the reception of this doctrine? Is it 
because these profound investigators 
have discovered it to be founded in 
error? This, we may be certain, is 
not the cause; for the difference here 
between the philosopher and _ the 
Christian, isnot a difference that re- 
spects truth and error, buta reali 
and its counterfeit. Upon the princi- 
ple itself, they may be said to meet 
each other half way ; for though the 
grace of humility neither does nor can 
exist in the mind of an unregenerate 
philosopher, yet it is always counter- 
feited by him ; though swelling with 
the pride of exalted talents, he affects 
a modest humility, as if retiring from 
the applause of the world. Now, 
philosopher as he is, had he only that 
principle existing in him in reality, 
which he pretends to have ; there is 
nothing in the world that would keep 
him from being a Christian ; for then 
he would be in the state of a little 
child, sitting at the feet of a divine 
teacher, drinking in his instructions, 
without any pretensions to the small- 
est superiority above others. 

To such a line of conduct would 
this last and highest faculty of our 
intellect lead, were it only true and 
genuine; but, alas! this is what it is 
not, in consequence of the perversion. 
It therefore, on the contrary, leads to 
pride and false glory; and disputes 


kivgdom of heaven ?’—In answer to 


every principle, though founded in 
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the natare of things, which gives the 
Creator a right over the creature; so 
that it comes ultimately to this, as a 
dictate both of scripture and reason, 
whether men will hear or forbear, 
‘‘that they must be born again,” —“‘ that 
they must be converted, and become as 
little children,” otherwise it is impos- 
sible they can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

To conclude. To such a pitch of 
superiority does this method of treat- 
ing the philosophy of the mind, raise 
the person who avails himself of it,that 
it is impossible for him to imitate the 
mere philosopher, who plods on in the 
path of nature’s darkness, surrounded 
with his doubts and his difficulties, his 
obscurities, contradictions, and his 
dissatisfaction with his own system. 
It is, on the contrary, as a light shin- 
ing in a dark piace; making manifest 
objects which would never otherwise 
appear. It affords a firm and im- 
moveable footing on which to rest; a 
basis which has existed from the very 
beginning, but has been woefully 
overlooked ; and which can never be 
overturned by any future system what- 
ever. For it is a system, which, of 
itself, bears characters of perfection ; 
and explains all the phenomena of the 
human intellect as they exist in real 
life. It seems to be involved in no 
doubt; but dissipates all the doubts 
which hang over all other systems. 
Nor is it founded upon phantoms of 
the imagination, supported by a train 
of abstruse and subtle reasoning, 
which only pretended adepts can com- 

rehend ; but upon facts which must 
& apparent to all, and adapted to 
the meanest capacity. Nor does it, 
as all other systems do, regard man 
merely as a creature of this world, but 
as a being destined for a future state. 
To say all in one word, What is it 
that essentially concerns him, that it 
does not include, and account for, and 
urge upon -him, by motives the most 
powerful that can be conceived? In- 
stead of addressing him in the feeble 
language of, Thus saith this and the 
other philosopher,—its language is, 
Thus saith Gop, and thus saith Na- 
TURE, that things are and must be so 
and so; and that it is his bounden 
duty, and the highest interest of his 
being, to listen to what these infalli- 
ble instractors say. 


( To be continued. ) 


RELIGION IN DEMERARA, 
THE following opinion entertained in 
Demerara, respecting the missions 
established among the negroes, is 
taken from the Guiana Chronicle or 
Demerara Gazette. 

“We have had occasion repeatedly 
to express our opinion of the Sectarian 
Propagandists, who send forth their 
missionaries to our colonies out of 
pure zeal for the salvation of souls. 
In respect of their wild jargon, their 
capricious iaterpretations of the Bible, 
and the doctrines they inculcate, 
although in themselves they are to be 
despised and slighted, yet in point of 
the pernicious tendency they may 
have upon the minds of their hearers, 
we do think that no caution can be too 
great to be used against them, no dili- 
gence too strict. 

“The influence they possess over 
the negroes is more widely ramified 
than would be readily believed. Itis 
no longer proper to say they are insig- 
nificant. In the common acceptation 
of the word, they are truly so; but 
from their calling and canting, they 
have acquired a degree of importance 
in this colony, not attainable other- 
wise. Let them be looked after now 
more strictly than ever; and we pledge 
ourselves to do for them in pro 
colours, whenever we may be fur- 
nished with the authentic particulars 
of any immoral or illega! wanderings 
from the paths of their duty.” 

How frequently does wickedness 
defeat its own purposes! With ail this 
tide of invective, the writer of the 
preceding paragraphs virtually de- 
clares, that the missionaries, against 
whom this venom is discharged, have 
not been charged with any immoral or 
illegal wanderings, because his threat 
todo for them, is suspended upon his 
making the discovery. Should this 
remark ever reach this Guiana Chro- 
nicler, we would ask—In what do the 
crimes of those men consist, who 
have not been guilty of any immoral 
or illegal wanderings? 


ESSAYS MORAL AND LITERARY. 


No. 4.—On Literary Pretenders. 


It is to be regretted, that in every 
profession in which the intellect is 
concerned, there should exist so many 


J 
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silly pretenders to knowledge which 
they do not possess, In the science of 
medicine, for instance, this fact is 
notorious; and the influence which 
unqualified men have upon society, is, 
in this art, always dangerous. The 
mere name of surgeon or physician is, 
with the majority, synonymous with 
knowledge, and acts as a passport for 
the power of working evil. Literature 
also has its pretenders, and it may be, 
perhaps, not an unamusing specula- 
tion to notice some of them, although 
the limits of this article will not per- 
mit many. I sha!l therefore instance 
a few of those that are the least objec- 
tionable, who, if they cannot perform 
any thing good, have not the power to 
do much harm. 

The first, and certainly: the most 
inoffensive of this class, is the dull re- 
tailer of tedious commonplace. He 
will scribble you over half-a-dozen 
pages upon any given subject, and 
think no more of it than he would of 
walking so many yards. While others 
rack their brains for a few sentences, 
he goes smoothly on, and is never 
delayed by an obstacle, for this plain 
reason, that he never meets with one. 


He delights to write pieces upon Love, 
Hope, Friendship, &c. and to think 
that they will be read by the learned 


and the wise. He is the most com- 
fortable of all authors, for you cannot 
give him a subject but he will begin 
and finish it entirely to his own satis- 
faction. He will shew you his port- 
folio—it is filled with Sonnets to the 
Moon, with Elegies over dead Bul- 
finchés, and with Songs to Julia, be- 
sides a goodly number of Essays, 
Sketches, and Fragments, all ready 
for publication the instant he requires 
them. He knows by heart all the 
most approved lines from the poets, 
and these he scatters so sweetly and 
profusely amongst his eloquent prose, 
that any one who does not instantly 
rceive their effect, must be dull 
eed. You cannot quarrel with his 
ideas, for in reality there is nothing 
ou ought to quarrel about ;—besides, 
i tells you all he knows, and it is a 
species of injustice in you to call for 
more. He gives you as much in four 
sentences as in four pages—he tells 
you that happiness is not misery, that 
virtue is not vice, and that the sole 
reason why aman does right, is simply 
because he does not do wrong. If he 
be ap author by trade, and the world 
6 


treat his essays as dull compositions, 
he nevertheless lowers not his godd 
opinion of himself, aid, as a salvo to 
his own sorrows, very truly concludes 
that mankind have not as yet sufficient 
penetration to discover his excellences. 
You would be as likely to succeed in 
deterring him from going onwards, by 
telling him that what he writes will 
never be read, as you would in con- 
vincing a certain foolish lord of his 
mistake, when he affirmed that Cow- 
per was no poet. 

The next I shall notice, is a sort of 
literary quack, one who deals in all 
things in the heavens above, and in 
the earth beneath ;—a dabbler in po- 
etry, politics, and religion, a kind of 
prating harlequin—an eternal arguer 
about subjects of which he really 
knows nothing, and one upon whose 
brain, as some one says, a ray of true 
reason never shines, but througha crack 
oftheskuli. He walks along the streets 
with pens and paper in his hand, and 
a proof sheet dangling out of his 
pocket ;—his name is puffed in news- 
papers, and on the covers of maga- 
zines; he thinks himself a man of 
genius, and expects others: to do the 
same. This is a creature too, who, 
like the foolish bird which put feathers 
in its tail, has always charity enough 
to become sponsor for the thoughts of 
others. If he is a poet, he will feed 
upon all of that motley tribe who 
have gone before him ;—if he has a 
church benefice, he will give his hear- 
ers a weekly portion of that “‘ spiritual 
food” which Saurin or -Blair have 
left; and if he be a regular maker up 
of books, he will gain admittance to 
the library in the British Museum, 
and, provided with all “appliances 
and means to boot,” will pocket the 
remains of half-a-dozen authors. He 
holds up his head gaily, and goes on 
seizing upon all original thoughts, or 
new turns of expression, and hunts 
them down until the writers to whom 
they belong, as the only excuse for 
their staleness, are compelled to say, 
as Goldsmith did of his Essays, that 
they were new when he wrote them. 
He is the miserabie counterpart of an 
echo. 

A very different character, and one 
who perhaps ought not to be classed 
with literary pretenders, yet who is as 


‘useless to literature as the foregoing, 


is, the learned pedant. This man Will 
tolerate no writer whois unacquainted 
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with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
He skims over a work with ineffable 
disdain, that has not as much of a 
dead as a living language init. His 
intellect is bedridden ;—he knows no- 
thing of the current literature of the 
day, and you might as soon prove 
that two and two were five, as rouse 
him from his lethargy. If you tell 
him of the publication of a volume full 
of power and pathos, he will hear you 
out patiently, and then, with a soft 
complacent smile, answer, that it is 
very likely the authorin question can- 
not decline a Latin verb. He draws 
the curtains of pride and ignorance 
around him, is invested in his learned 
garments, becomes indolent and stu- 
pid, and in this manner sits, like the 
immoveable Theseus, unconscious of 
surrounding things. 

The really unlearned pedant, is a 
literary pretender of another stamp. 
He has a smattering of some of the 
languages, talks much, and under- 
stands a little, of Chemistry, Astro- 
nomy, &c. and reverses the maxim, 

“ Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian 
spring.” 

His pocket-book is filled with Latin 
sentences, with which he interlards 
his prose; and he aiways brings a host 
of quotations from acknowledged ge- 
nius, to back his own opinion. He is 
vanity personified. 

But the most insufferable of all 
literary pretenders is, the frothy and 
intemperate one. This is a creature, 
who, as Shakspeare says, ‘‘ speaks an 
infinite deal of nothing.” He puts him- 
self forwards, as much as to say, 
“admire me first; and then cries, 
“he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” He.is the only being in the 
world from whom you get nothing but 
original nonsense, and in his own 
estimation he sits ‘‘ high throned above 
all height.” He is fond of writing 
long letters, full of ‘‘ perilous staff,” 
smiles at the futility of al! opposition, 
and thinks how culpable he should be, 
to put so much light under a bushel. 
He struts about with his hands stuck 
in his pockets, a simper on his lip, 
and thinks himself a ‘“ Hannibal 
amongst the Alps.” Should you dare 
to contradict him, alas, alas, sooner 
than meet with his resentment, it 
were better, far better, in his own 
opinion, that 
“* The op’ning earth your shame would hide, 
Or ocean whelin you in its foaming tide.” 


No. 44.—Vol. IV. 


But after all, he carries the mark 
upon his forehead, and none will heed 
his fury but those who are as intem- 
perate as himself. He may rave and 
thunder, but all the use it can serve 
will be 


“ To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 


He is like the description of Echo in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, vor et prate- 
rea nihil. In favour of such a crea- 
ture what can be said?—Nothing— 


Come 
prais 


Having endeavoured to shew what 
are the pretensions of some men to 
literary honours, I shall now conclude 
by very briefly stating one or two qua- 
lifications, which, in my humble ap- 
prehension, a writer ought to possess. 
In the first place, he should be one 
who can think for himself. The gene- 
rality are only mere authors, and 
mere readers; but as “‘ books can 
never teach the use of books,” so 
reading, solely for the sake of writing, 
is little more than lost time. The 
man who can only parrot those who 
have parroted others, is surely the 
object of either pity or contempt. Se- 
condly, a writer should, for his read- 
ing, be able to select well those au- 
thors who are men of genius, from 
those who are merely men of talent, 
and should attend to the one for the 
possession of ideas, and to the other 
for ornamental improvement. Third- 
ly, he should ascertain as far as he 
can, for what particular branch of 
literature his genius is best fitted, and 
should closely study the writings of 
those great men who have preceded 
him in that department. Itis of ma- 
terial consequence for a writer to know 
the temper of his own mind, whether 
to the grave or gay, since some of our 
best authors have, in many instances, 
manifestly mistaken their powers. 
He should, also, when he has ascer- 
tained this, be careful in not pressing 
his success too far. For my own part, 
I could never bring myself to read 
more than once, either Young’s Night 
Thoughts, or Hervey’s Meditations— 
there is doubtless great power in the 
former, and some little in the latter ; 
but they appear to me to partake 
much of the fault just noticed. Last- 
ly, a writer should be one, who can 
arrange his thoughts to the best ad- 
can discriminate 


then, expressive silence, muse his 
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tween argument, and the appearance 
of it, and who is at all times able to 
render a reason for his assertions. 
He should study well that secret of all 
good writing, the art of condensation; 
and if he has time, should repeatedly 
polish his compositions, since the 
most elegant pieces are usually sus- 
ceptible of amendment. He should 
never, if possible, venture upon a 
commonplace subject, without being 
able to make some original remarks 
upon it, or to place the old ones in a 
better and more imposing manner, 
for, as Dr. Johnson used to say, the 
two most engaging powers of an au- 
thor are, to make new things familiar, 
and familiar things new. en 


ORNITHOLOGY.—Hore Subseciva. 
No.1 


“Lalouette s’élance dans les airs: la co- 
lombe quitte sa retraite pour voler sur la 

ine fleurie: le rossignol fait entendre des 
sons mélodieux et plaintifs; et ses tendres 
accens remplissent les coteaux, les vallons et 
les bois.” TURM. 


bois. 
How little do those men know of the 
innocent pleasures arising from a con- 
templation of the infinite beauties of 
nature, who, actuated by a thirst for 
wealth, or a mistaken desire of plea- 
sure, spend their whole existence 
without ever participating of the ex- 

uisite sensations felt by her votaries. 

hey may read the best authors on 
natural history, and spend an occa- 
sional hour amidst forests, groves, 
and woods, and feel delighted with 
the varicd music of the feathered 
choir; they may take a cursory view 
of the unnumbered productions of the 
vegetable world, and admire her in- 
exhaustible variety of forms, odours, 
tints, and colours;--they may be 
pleased with visiting the cataract in 
the vale of Tempe, situate between 
the mountains of Ossa and Pelion, in 
Thessaly ; or the beautiful and roman- 
tic sublimity of the waterfall at Nant 
Mill, near the Lake Cwellin; but 
they will never feel the pleasurable 
emotions felt by those persons who 
contemplate nature in her infinity of 
shapes, who are constantly exposed 
to her influence, whose health suffers 
not, and whose consciences are heal- 
thy. No study contributes more to 
the preservation of health, than that of 


natural history ; nor can any study be 
more instructive, or boast of a greater 
number of attractions. 

Man, conscious of being unable to 
attain a competent knowledge of the 
whole chain of natural objects, spon- 
taneously enters on the study of some 
one particular branch of natural his- 
tory ;—thus one man makes choice of 
the enchanting study of botany ;—a 
second, of the less interesting study 
of mineralogy ;—a third, of the inex- 
haustible study of entomology, or that 
branch of natural history which treats 
of insects ;—whilst a fourth is lost in 
the enthusiastic pleasures experienced 
only by the real ornithologist. 

In the cool of a fine summer’s even- 
ing, what can be more delightful than 
a few hours stolen from busy life, and 
spent in contemplating the beauties of 
nature, in observing the many differ- 
ent shades of each individual flower, 
and in partaking of the sweet and de- 
licious odours which nature scatters 
through every field and garden, grove 
and forest? The delightful essence of 
the new-mown hay ;—the exquisite 
sweetness of the honeysuckle ;—the 
delicious odours of the rose, violet, 
rosemary, lily, hyacinth, narcissus, 
jessamine, lilac, polyanthus, and a 
thousand other flowers, blended toge- 
ther and scattered in every direction, 
obtrude upon our senses, and lull us 
into an exquisite delirium. The gay 
and sprightly gold-finch, and the fa- 
mniliar robin-red-breast, tune their lit- 
tle throats ;—the mimic bull-finch ;— 
the melodious woodlark ;—the inimi- 
table nightingale ;—the lively wren ;— 
the shrill sky-lark ;—the simple and 
inoffensive white-throat ;—and the shy 
black-bird, join in the concert, and 
nature teems with pleasure and de- 
light. Does not the melodious and 
varied sweetness and strength of the 
nightingale’s voice exceed that of 
every other bird? Is not the favourite 
chantress of Milton and Thompson, 
and of Walton and Pliny, far superior 
in excellence to the canary, or imita- 
tive linnet? How sweet are the varied 
modulations of her voice !—how touch- 
ing the risings of the little songster’s 
plaintive strain, and the dying mur- 
murs striking on the greedy ear ! 

The motacilla luscinia, or nightin- — 
gale, derives its name from the word 
night, and the Saxon word galan, 
“to sing.” This bird is somewhat 
larger than the hedge sparrow, and 
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nearly as plain in plumage, but its 
body is longer, and finely propor- 
tioned. Nightingales make their an- 
nual visit in England about the first 
or second week in April, and leave us 
again about the latter end of August. 
They build in close quickset hedges, 
and the females are said to bear the 
undivided fatigue of incubation. The 
exquisite strains of the nightingale 
are acknowledged to be superior to 
those of every other bird, by every 
lover of natural music ; and in Aleppo 
there are people who obtain a liveli- 
hood by keeping tame nightingales, and 
letting them out on hire; and so much 
are they supposed to conduce to the 
splendour of any public or private 
entertainment, that the exquisite notes 
of these universally admired choristers 
are seldom dispensed with. 

It is a fact not less curious than it is 
true, that all the celebrated poets, 
with one or two exceptions, have con- 
spired in considering the garrulous 
nightingale a melancholy bird. Thus, 
Milton, in his beautiful poem, Il Pen- 
seroso, describes it in the following 
lines of poetic excellence : 

‘«* Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even-song.” 


Again :— 
“‘ The sweet poet of the vernal groves 
Melts all the night in strains of am’rous woe.” 
ARMSTRONG. 
Another poet says :— 
« As philomel in poplar shades, alone, 
For her lost offspring pours a mother’s moan, 
some rough ploughman, marking for 
is prey, 
From the wane nest, unfledg’d, hath dragg’d 
awaay ; 
shee on a bough, she all night long com- 
ains, 
And ills the grove with sad repeated strains.” 
I shall now quote a passage from 
Sir William Jones’s Dissertation on 
the Musical Modes of the Hindus, and 
then proceed with some furthur obser- 
vations on European singing birds :— 
‘4An intelligent person declared, that 
he had more than once been present, 
when a celebrated Lutanist was play- 
ing to a large company, in a grove 
near Schiraz, where he distinctly saw 
the nightingales trying to vie with 
the musician ; sometimes warbling on 
the trees, sometimes fluttering from 
branch to branch, as if they wished to 
approach the instrument, and, at 


length, dropping on the ground in a 
kind of ecstasy, from which they were 
soon raised by a change of the 
mood.” 

The wood-lark deservedly stands 
next to the nightingale in pre-emi- 
nence. This beautiful bird, unwilling 
to yield to the superiority of the night- 
ingale, has frequently been known to 
sing against her for a whole hour. The 
canary-bird, brought originally from 
the Canary Islands, and the fly-bird, 
from America, are considered by some 
ornithologists as equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the nightingale and wood-lark. 
Next to the nightingale and wood- 
lark, the robin-red-breast, the black- 
cap, the wood-song-thrush, the linnet, 
the gold-finch, the chaf-finch, the sky- 
lark, the wren, and the tit-lark, are 
esteemed the best English song-birds. 
There are some people who assert that 
the tit-lark has not a good voice; but 
they should not forget that there are 
many exceptions, and that the song of 
some of these little birds is nothing 
inferior to that of the canary-bird. 
The motacilla rubecula, or robin-red- 
breast, is too well known to require 
any description; and it is the great 
confidence which these birds place in 
mankind, that has obtained for thema 
privileged exemption from the wanton 
cruelties which children are permitted 
to inflict upon poor inoffensive ani- 
mals. If we ask any child why he 
does not murder these birds, or destroy 
their nests in common with the other 
inhabitants of the air, he will immedi- 
ately reply, 

« Because the robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 

For beauty of plumage, elegance 
of shape, and melody of voice, the 
red-start possesses high claims to our 
indulgence. The starling, red-pole, 
and green-linnet, do not possess any 
considerable talent as singing birds. 
The motacilla atricapilla, or black- 
cap, has of late attracted the atten- 
tion of the lovers of nature’s music, 
many of whom do not seem willing to 
acknowledge the superiority of the 
nightingale. Who can listen to the 
familiar and curious note of the 
cuckoo, and not feel the liveliest emo- 
tions of pleasure? There is not a field, 
a wood, a grove, or a forest, that is 
not frequented by some of ourfavourite 
singing birds :— 


“ Every 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bash 
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Bending, with dewy moisture, o’er the heads 
Of the coy choristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony.” THOMSON. 


The European singing birds will 
ever be esteemed superior to those of 
foreign countries by every impartial 
judge; nor will many of our British 
birds suffer from comparison with 
those annually brought from the 
warmer regions of Asia and of Africa, 
in regard to brilliancy of plumage, 
and elegance of shape. The exqui- 
sitely beautiful and brilliant plumage 
of the stately peacock must ever be 
admired; and I have no doubt that 
every intelligent reader will feel inte- 
rested on reading the following beau- 
tiful lines of the immortal Young :— 


«« How rich the peacock! what bright glories 


run 

From plume to plume, and vary in the sun! 
He proudly spreads them to the golden ray, 
And gives his colours to adorn the day; 

With conscious state the spacious round dis- 


ays, 
And dont y moves amid the waving blaze.” 
The peacock is a native of India. 


The radiant and resplendent plu- 
mage of the pheasant and king-fisher, 
the beautiful and different-coloured 
bars of the jay, the extreme beauty of 
the gold-finch and red-start, the many- 
coloured wood-pecker, and the neat 
and regular plumage of the partridge, 
sufficiently demonstrate what I have 
asserted. I might conclude with some 
brief observatigns on the admirable 
and inimitable structure of birds’ 
nests ; but this is a subject well worth 
@ more copious consideration than 
could possibly be admitted. I shall 
therefore reserve the structure of these 
little edifices for the subject of some 
future paper. If it is a duty incum- 
bent on parents to indulge their chil- 
dren’s inclination for learning to play 
on some kind of musical instrument, 
how highly reprehensible are they, 
who neglect to instil a love of nature’s 
music and beautiful scenery, into the 
minds of their beloved progeny. 
Have we lost a true and long-tried 
friend, one whose chief happiness 
consisted in alleviating our griefs, in 
endeavouring to dispel the gloomy 
forebodings of precarious fortune, or 
who would not have hesitated at the 
risk of his own happiness to save us 
from impending ruin? Have we lost 
a mistress whom we passionately 
loved? Perhaps we are for ever sepa- 
rated from those scenes of which she 


was enthusiastically fond; yet sar- 
rounded by beautiful scenery, the 
many instances of affection, and 
proofs of unalterable constancy, which 
we have received from her, present 
themselves to the memory, and create 
the most chaste, tender, and plea- 
surable emotions. Deprived of every 
friend, forsaken by those who seemed 
to admire us, when rolling in affla- 
ence; or deceived by the artful blan- 
dishments of an adored mistress; we 
still continue to listen with peculiar 
satisfaction to a tune loved in our 
happier youth, till the notes are lost in 
the ecstasy of hearing. 

Music is a sort of exquisite plea- 
sure, it speaks a universal language, 
creates an infinity of agreeable emo- 
tions, subdues and fascinates the 
proud and ungenerous, and renders 
the human soul excessively suscep- 
tible of all that is good and noble. 
Never do I listen to the exquisite 
notes of the piano-forte, or to the 
mellow tone of the German-flute, the 
warbling shake of which is little infe- 
rior to the exquisite strains of the 
feathered inhabitants of the wood, 
but I am ready to acknowledge the 
transcendent beauty of the far-famed 
lines of T. Moore :— 

« When thro’ life, unblest we rove, 

Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we us’d to love 
In days of boyhood, meet our ear ; 
Oh! how welcome breathes the strain, 
Wak’ning thoughts that long have slept, 
Kindling former smiles again, 
In faded eyes that long have wept.” 


J. NUTTALL. 
Handsworth Woodhouse, 
5th July, 1822. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


( ByRox—concluded from col. 759. ) 


Having made a short stay in the 
Turkish capital, Lord Byron and his 
friend passed along the Asiatic shore 
to the Troad, where our poet had the 
satisfaction of reading Homer, and 
comparing his descriptions with the 
existing scenery of that classic region. 
On the return of our travellers to 
Athens, they parted, as Mr. Hobhouse 
had received a call from England; but 
Lord Byron was determined to remain 
in Greece some time longer, that he 
might perfect himself in the language, 
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and observe many objects of antiquity 
which he had hitherto neglected. 
During his travels, he lost his mother, 
whose death he lamented in some 
pathetic verses; and yet, at a subse- 
quent period, without much regard to 
consistency or delicacy, he sketched 
the character of his parent, under the 
name of Donna Inez, in his licen- 
tious epic of ‘‘ Don Juan,” an act of 
indiscretion which his greatest admi- 
rers will in vain labour to excuse. 

Soon after the return of the noble 
lord to England, in the autumn of 
1811, he prepared for the press, the 
two first cantos of a poem, written in 
the Spenserean stanza, to which he 

ave the title of ‘* Childe Harold’s 

ilgrimage, a Romaunt.” This poe- 
tical history of the author’s travels in 
Portugal, Spain, and Greece, was so 
well received by the public, as to pass 
through six large editions in the 
course of a few months. Instead, 
however, of being stimulated by this 
success, to complete his design, the 
author printed soon after, a Turkish 
tale, with the title of ‘‘ The Giaour,” 
which was shortly followed by another 
eastern story, called ‘‘The Bride of 
Abydos,” to which succeeded in a 
little space ‘‘The Corsair,” a narra- 
tory poem, in three cantos, completed 
in a_ subsequent piece, entitled 
Lara.” These performances abound 
in splendid beauties, intermingled with 
glaring deformities. 

The most striking defect which runs 
through them all, is, the want of con- 
sistency in the characters, and of 
lucid arrangement in the relation. 
The former are mere creatures of the 
imagination, without any semblance 
to real life; and the circumstances in 
-which they are placed are equally 
incongruous. But these improprieties 
are overbalanced by richness of de- 
scription, and vigour of expression, 
by depth of colouring, and liveliness 
of imagery. The idea of the noble 
lord in giving his own personal his- 
tory as the narrative of a profligate, 
such as Childe Harold is represented, 
betrayed a strange want of judgment ; 
but it was no less strange that the 
author should complain of an applica- 
tion, which the whole fabric of the 
poem made obvious to every reader. 

This identification of himself with 
the principal personages of his works, 
has no doubt led many to form a more 
harsh opinion of the poet’s private 

1 


character than he deserves ; but then 
the fault was his own, and having re- 
peated the offence, with the aggrava- 
tion of making all his heroes monsters 
of depravity, he had no right to cen- 
sure those who considered him as tak- 
ing a delight in sketching his own 
likeness, though in caricature. 

But what renders these representa- 
tions still more disgusting, in a moral 
point of view, is, the open contempt 
of religious principle, which pervades 
them all, with an evident aim to con- 
found the distinction of virtue and 
vice. This may appear to some of 
the noble lord’s admirers a harsh deci- 
sion, but let them read seriously that 
part of the second canto of “ Childe 
Harold,” where the author affects to 
moralize upon a skull, found in the 
ruins of the Temple of Minerva; after 
which, if they can acquit him of the 
charge of daring infidelity, nothing 
will be too difficult for their inge- 
nuity. 

In the “ Giaour,” scepticism is car- 
ried to its utmost extent, by being 
made predominant over the mind of a 
monk in a convent, and ona death- 
bed. Similar impiety prevails in the 
‘“* Corsair ;”” while the ‘‘ Bride of Aby- 
dos,” like some of the author’s subse- 
quent pieces, exhibits a nauseous 
combination of sensuality and profane- 
ness, mixed up with the finest descrip- 
tions expressed in a glowing felicity of 
numbers. 6 

Of this utter want of respect for 
sacred things, the noble lord gave a 
notable proof in the address which he 
wrote, seon after his arrival in Eng- 
land, for the opening of the new 
theatre in Drary Lane. The destruc- 
tion of a playhouse by a conflagration, 
and its revival, might have been cele- 
brated without any remote allusions 
whatever; but if the poverty of the 
subject was such as to render some 
imagery necessary, the scriptaral his- 
tory was the last source from whence 
it should have been drawn. Lord 
Byron thought otherwise, and hence 
the feelings of piety were shocked by 
a comparison of this seat of amuse- 
ment, to the miraculous column of 
fire which conducted the children of 
Israel through the wilderness. 

Toland, the infidel, wrote a book, 
to shew that the guiding pillar, men- 
tioned in the Bible, was nothing more 
than a light carried by an advanced 
party, well acquainted with the line of 
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march ; but no one, except Lord By- 
ron, would ever have thought of 
bringing together two objects so com- 
pletely dissimilar (for the sake of poe- 
tical illustration) as a theatre and a 
beacon.* After such an irreverent 
treatment of the inspired history, it 
could hardly be expected or desired, 
that the same writer should have 
exerted his poetical powers in versi- 
fying any portions of the sacred writ- 
ings. The noble lord, however, rea- 
dily acceded to the wishes of two 
musical Jews, in composing songs 
for them on scriptural subjects; to 
which he, or his friends, gave the 
title of ‘Hebrew Melodies.” Some 
of these lyrical compositions are deli- 
cately touched, and others display 
considerable animation ; but they are 
destitute of that devotional spirit, 
which, to be properly expressed, must 
be thoroughly felt by a mind submis- 


_ sively intent to the teaching of the 


“ heavenly muse,” that ‘ delights in 
Sion’s hill.” 

These Melodies were followed by 
the publication of two poetical tales, 
the one descriptive of the “ Siege of 
Corinth,” when that city fell into the 
hands of the Turks; and the other 
founded on the incestuous condact of 
‘* Parisina,” wife of Nicholas d’Este, 
Duke of Ferrara. The first of these 

ieces displays the power of the writer 
in narrating military operations; but 
the latter poem is of a very equivocal 
character, and amounts almost to 
an apology for two atrocious crimi- 


nals. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Lord 
Byron entered into the state of mar- 
riage with the daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbank Noel, of Seham, in the 
county of Durham. By this alliance, 
his lordship increased his fortane; but 
though a daughter was born at the 
end of the same year, the beginning 
of the next witnessed a separation 
between the parents, and the depar- 
ture of the noble poet from the king- 
dom quickly followed, without any 


*In justice to Lord Byron, however, it 
should be observed, that he was preceded in a 
profane application of scripture on such an oc- 
casion, by Dr. Garth, whose prologue at the 
first opening of the Haymarket Theatre began 
with comparing that “fabric to the infant 
world, which rose out of chaos!” But Garth 
was a most determined infidel, and yet a mem- 
ber of that club which was f to secure 
our religion and liberties. 


reason having been ever given for this 
extraordinary rupture, and no less 
extraordinary migration. Never, per- 
haps, did any family quarrel excite a 
more lively interest than this, owing 
partly to the veil of mystery that hung 
over the transaction, and in a great 
measure to the conduct of the noble 
lord in publishing two poems, on his 
domestic circumstances. These per- 
formances were of a quite opposite 
description; but neither of them can 
be considered as honourable to the 
mind from whence they issued. 

The poet’s farewell address to his 
lady, is a tissue of affectation ; and the 
“* Sketch from Private Life,” isa most 
venomous satire upon her female 
fricnd ; so that if the one was designed 
to heal a breach, the other tended to 
rekindle animosity. Into the causes 
of this alienation of affection, it would 
not be prudent to enter; but it is 
honourable to the English character 
to say, that the actress who was sup- 
posed to have had more than a com- 
mon share in this separation, was 
driven off the stage by the indignant 
voice of the public. ; 

All hopes of a reconciliation being 
extinguished, the noble lord put his 
resolution into effect, and after a ra- 
pid journey through part of France 
and the Netherlands, passed along the 
Rhine to Bale, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Clarens, on the Lake of 
Geneva, where he took up his resi- 
dence for some time, attended by a 
young physician, who had accompa- 
nied him from England. At this ro- 
mantic spot, rendered memorable by 
the pen of Rousseau, the noble wan- 
derer led a very retired life, shunning 
society to a degree bordering upon 
misanthropy, indulging himself chiefly 
with sailing on the lake, and making 
occasional excursions among the 
mountains. Here also he wrote the 
third canto of his ‘‘ Childe Harold,” in 
which he gives an account of his visit 
to the field of Waterloo, and of the 
observations made by him in his tour 
to Switzerland. This poem, filled 
with metaphysical reflections and 
gloomy ideas, differs essentially, in its 
construction, from the former cantos, 
and betrays, throughout, a mind too 
much distracted to attend calmly the 
labour of arranging and correcting its 
conceptions. And yet about the same 
time the author produced two other 
compositions, of a different cast, and 
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purer character ; the one, a“ Monody 
on Sheridan,” and the other, of far 
greater merit, a tale, entitled “‘The 
Prisoner of Chillon ;” founded upon an 
incidentin the history of the Reforma- 
tion, and the establishment of the 
Helvetic independence. 

While in this romantic country, 
Lord Byron also sketched that wild 
dramatic piece, entitled ‘‘ Manfred,” 
the idea of which suggested itself to 
his imagination in a visit to the Jung- 
fraw, one of the most awful of the 
Glaciers, near the lake of Thuan. 
This poem, however, is indebted for 
some of its finest passages, to the au- 
thor’s subsequent travels in Italy, and 
particularly his visit to Rome, the 
principal antiquities of which city are 
here beautifully described. 

On leaving Switzerland, his lord- 
ship made Venice his principal resi- 
dence; and it was there that he put 
the finishing hand to his ‘ Childe Ha- 
rold,” in a fourth canto, exhibiting 
similar inequalities to the preceding 
parts, but surpassing them in classi- 
cal descriptions, the best of which is, 
the picture of the Colissesum, with the 
story of the Gladiator. This publica- 
tion was preceded by a short poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Tasso’s Lament,” written 
on visiting the Jugatic hospital, in 
which that great man was so long con- 
fined at Ferrara. Soon after this ap- 
peared, without a name, ‘‘ Beppo,” a 
Venetian tale, written in an uncom- 
monly whimsical style, somewhat after 
the manner of the facetious but licen- 
tious Wolcott, commonly called Peter 
Pindar. 

Hitherto the genius of the noble 
lord appeared in deeply impassioned 
expression, in variegated description, 
and poetical but gloomy abstraction ; 
here, on the contrary, it is all so airy, 
laughable, and pantomimic, as to ex- 
cite more than a suspicion that the 
bitter complainings which pervade his 
other productions had no reality. 

It is evident, however, that the suf- 
ferings of his mind, whatever they 
might be, had not absorbed the powers 
of his imagination, or made him indif- 
ferent to the love of fame; for, to 
shew the versatility of his talent, and 
to rival the most popular poets of the 
day, he produced another romantic 
tale, entitled ‘‘ Mazeppa,” being the 
history of a remarkable Cossack chief, 
attached to the cause of Charles the 


Twelfth of Sweden. This is one of 


the best performances of the noble 
author, and would have been better, 
if, when imitating Walter Scott, his 
lordship had adopted that writer’s 
cautious attention to the harmonic 
construction of his verse. But it 
would have been still more to the ad- 
vantage of the right honourable poet, 
if he had pursued a similar course 
with the favoured minstrel of the 
north, who has secured to himself a 
lasting reputation, by the morality, as 
well as the elegance, of his composi- 
tions. Had Lord Byron been equally 
careful of the character of his works, 
he would have spared his admirers the 
necessity of blushing for the gross 
indecency of his tale of “‘ Don Juan;”’ 
the sprightliness uf which renders the 
poison infinitely dangerous. It is lit- 
tle to the credit of the noble author of 
this most licentious production, that 
he should have persisted in contiauing 
the story in the same prurient and 
immoral strain, after finding that his 
piece had excited but one sentiment 
of disgust in all enlightened and libe- 
ral minds. This contempt for public 
opinion is as demonstrative a proof of 
the overbearing pride of intellect, as 
the work itselfis of a total want of deli- 
cate feeling. But this was not all; 
for, as if the noble lord had resolved to 
cast off all concern about the appear- 
ance of virtue, he worked up his own 
history, and that of his family, in the 
adventures of Don Juan, though, 
when guilty of the same error in his 
former poem, he affected to be much 
hurt that Childe Harold should be 
taken for any thing but an ideal per- 
sonage. 

Now Don Juan is described as being 
a far more profligate character than 
the Childe, or at least he is made to 
go through a more detailed career of 
vice; and yet it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the author from this creature of 
his poetic fancy, for he has taken 
special care to imbody, in the narra- 
tive, his own early life, travels, and 
opinions. The principal scenes, no 
doubt, are fictious, but the moving 
agent is drawn from reflection, and 
intended as a lively portraiture; the 
consequence of which is obvious, that 
in the estimation of the poet, neither 
is seduction a crime, nor a promiscu- 
ous intercourse of the sexes any viola- 
tion of the law of nature; for no moral 
writer would have exhibited such a 
sketch of himself as must induce the 
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conclusion, that, though far from being 

uilty to the extent which he describes, 
he did not think it disgraceful to be 
thought capable of it. 

Some novelists, indeed, as Smo!- 
lett and Goldsmith, have given an 
outline of part of their own history in 
the adventures of their heroes; but no 
one before Lord Byron ever thought 
of throwing the prominent actions of 
his life into the form of an immoral 
romance ; and in so doing, the author 
has clearly evinced an utter disrespect 
for the judgment of the world. 

The noble lord having exerted his 
powers in different pieces of poetic 
composition, was now ambitious of 
trying the vigour of his genius in the 
dramatic art. His first attempt in 
this line was a tragedy, taken from a 
circumstance in the history of Venice; 
but ‘‘ Marino Faliero,” the title of his 
play, is defective in every thing requi- 
site to theatrical effect, nor does it 
read at all better in the closet. More 
from the popularity of the name, than 
from a conviction of its merit, this 
piece was produced on the stage, but 
without answering the expectations of 
the manager, who deserved his ill 
success by exacting the play, contrary 
to the wishes of the author. Not- 
withstanding this depression, Lord 
Byron brought forward three more 
dramas ; “ The Two Foscari,’”’ found- 
ed on another portion of the Venetian 
annals ; “ Sardanapalus,”’ taken from 
ancient history ; and ‘“‘ Cain, a Mys- 
tery.”” Of these productions, little 
can be said in their praise, as poems, 
for though sprinkled with some beau- 
tiful passages, the general effect is 
heavy, and uninteresting. Lord By- 
ron’s genius is ill adapted for dramatic 
writing, since in none of his perform- 
ances does the poet succeed in touch- 
ing the heart. He aims at raising 
wonder, but he never excites sym- 
pathy. 

With respect to the “‘ Mystery of 
Cain,” the public judgment has al- 
ready been so decisive, that any 
lengthened remarks upon the subject 
of so scandalous a publication, would 
be a revival of the deed. The poeti- 
cal peer, in his spleen, calls this “ an 
age of cant;” and knowing what he 
means by that phrase, a higher com- 
pliment we think could not well be 
paid to the times in which we live, 
and the country to which we have the 
happiness to belong. 


The sentence of reprobation, so 
completely passed by the general 
voice upon “‘ Don Juan” and ‘ Cain,” 
is a cheering proof that the British 
nation still possesses a sense of pro- 
priety and respect for sound princi- 
ples. The popularity of the noble 
poet has given him a dangerous ex- 
tent of intluence, and it is to be feared 
that many are so fascinated by the 
power of his genius, as to be wilfully 
blind to his obliquities. Still it is, 
perhaps, fortunate, upon the whole, 
that by his last publications he has 
contributed to undeceive some of those 
who were before inclined to extenuate 
his errors; and to put others upon 
their guard, who might otherwise 
be led astray by the splendour of a 
name. 

That Lord Byron is a great poet, 
cannot be questioned. His invention 
is uncommonly fertile, and his concep- 
tions are frequently sublime, and 
always original; he has a complete 
mastery of language, and is extremely 
happy in the power of description. 
But he generally betrays too much 
haste in composition, whence his ver- 
sification is frequently harsh and pro- 
saic, defective in grammar as well as 
in rhythm. As one instance out of a 
thousand, take the following from his 
last poem, where he makes Abel thus 
express himself, in the prayer which 
he offers before his sacrifice. 


« But yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 
The face of high heaven.” 


Attempts have been made to injure 
the reputation of the noble poet, by 
charging him with plagiarism, and 
some Zoilus of the day has taken the 
pains of gathering a number of pas- 
sages from his works, for the purpose 
of finding parallels to them in other 
writers of ancient and modern date. 
But all this was the effect of envy and 
malice. Pope suffered in the same 
manner ; and there is hardly a name 
of eminence in the literary world, that 
has not been attacked in a similar 
spirit, from old Homer to Milton. 

Well would it be, if Lord Byron’s 
faults consisted only in borrowing 
poetical beauties and elucidations; 
forin that case he might justify him- 
self by the example of Virgil, whose 
immortal epic is indebted for much of 
its story, and many of its sublimities, 
to the Iliad and the Odyssey. Unhap- 
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pily, the delinquencies of the noble 
author are of a deeper dye, and more 
pernicious character, than that of lite- 
rary picking and stealing. His moral 
failings are perceptible in all his writ- 
ings; and it is but too plain that this 
licentiousness is connected with the 
darkest infidelity. There is a great 
similarity, in this respect, between 
the English peer, and his admired 
author, Voltaire; for though Lord 
Byron is not equal to the Frenchman 
in variety of talent, he is superior to 
him in poetry; and, like him, he has 
perverted a fine genius to the destruc- 
tion of principles, and the depravation 
of manners. As Voltaire, in his exile 
at Ferney, appeared ambitious of 
standing at the head of the free think- 
ers of his time, whose object was to 
overthrow religion; so, according to 
accounts, Lord Byron, in his retreat 
at Pisa, is engaged in forming a 
school of sceptics, who, it seems, are 
to club their wits in a journal, for the 
dissemination of what they are pleased 
to term liberal opinions. 

The chief of this new academy has 
evinced a spirit ill adapted to the 
office of conducting a miscellaneous 
work of this description; and if we are 
to judge by his lordship’s controversy 
with Mr. Bowles,—on the character of 
Pope, and the properties of genuine 
poetry,—he wants the taste, acumen, 
and candour, necessary for literary 
criticism. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a Letter from the Bay of 


Islands, New Zealand, November 

24th, 1821. 
“It was on March the 8th last, we 
saw at sea a strange sail, which made 
towards the reef, and appeared to be 
determined to hazard the running on 
the reef, instead of bearing up for the 
proper harbour; a practice resorted to 
by the natives when in extremity. 
Perceiving their imminent danger, the 
chiefs manned our boats, and went off 
to pilot the strangers into the proper 
harbour. When arrived, we found 
they were natives of the island called 
Rurutu, but Oheteroa in the charts, 
150° 51’ E, 22° 39 S. They had 
come from Maupiti, touched on their 
way at Borabora, but could not get in 
for the contrary winds. They had 
been drifted about at sca for three. 

No. 44—Vo IV. 


weeks, and latterly without food or 
water, except sea water, which they 
were obliged to drink. Contrary 
winds drove them from their own 
island, and the Lord protected and 
guided them to these islands. Mau- 
piti was the first they could make, 
although they tried Baratie and Bora- 
bora. They were exceedingly asto- 
nished at the difference of customs ; 
and when they heard of the new sys- 
tem of religion, and worshipping the 
true God, they were convinced of its 
propriety, and immediately began to 
learn to read. When they came hi- 
ther, there were about twenty-five 

rsons, men, women, and children. 

e set apart a certain time for their 
instruction, and gave them in charge 
to our deacons, who paid every atten- 
tion; and their language being diffe- 
rent from ours, they could make them- 
selves better understood. Auura, 
their chief, and his wife, paid great 
attention, but the generality of the 
others were slothful. Auura seemed 
to ry pene the worth of knowledge, 
and the value of the good tidings of 
salvation. His attention and ques- 
tions were such as surprised both us 
and the natives ;—-we think his judg- 
ment acute, and, although we do not 
call him a converted character, we 
have evidence he is a convert from 
idolatry. God hath called them out 
of darkness, into the knowledge of 
his only begotten Son:—may they soon 
really know him, whom to know is 
life eternal! 

The brig Hope, from London, 
Captain Grimes, touched here on 
July 3d; and on our mentioning to 
him our wish to get these poor people 
to their own island, he, with a readi- 
ness which does him the highest cre- 
dit, offered immediately to touch at 
their island, and take our boat in tow, 
that we might have an opportunity, 
should our boat return from this yet 
unknown land, to open a communica- 
tion with the natives. Auura, their 
chief, and his wife, were sent for; 
they were delighted; but he raised an 
objection to going to his land of dark- 
ness, unless he had some one with 
him to instruct him and his people. 
What to do, we knew not. We imme- 
diately called the deacons, and in- 
formed them of the circumstance, 
directing them to inquire who would 
volunteer to go as teachers to that poor 
= We assembled the church, 
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and two men volunteered their servi- | 
ces. Thesé were men whom we should 
have chosen, had we thoeght it prudent 
‘so todo; but knowing it was at the 
hazard of their lives, and that of their 
wives and little ones, we dared not 
interfere, bat left it to Him, who dis- 
poses the thoughts of men according 
to his will.— Malhamene, a deacon, was 
one, with his Wife ; Puna, a steady, we 
hope a traly pious ‘man, with his wife, 
and two children, the other—both 
members of our clit‘ch, and both men 
we could ill spare, on account of their 
steadiness, and otr confidence in 
them; but such characters are the 
only ‘proper onés for such a work, 
therefore ‘every other consideration 
was obliged to give way. 

“The crew was the next considera- 
tion, to bring back our boat. This 
Being settled, which took best ‘part of 
the night, they had to get ready for 
the ship next morning. The brig got 
under way early in the morning, July 
5th, and after most affectionately 
committing Mahamiene and Puna, &c. 
to the care of our Lord and God, in 
the ‘presence of the church, We gave 
each a letter in Tahitan and Eng- 
lish, Yecognizing them as under the 
patronage of tle London Missionary 
Society, with our sanction, and re- 
commended them to ahy captaihs of 
vessels that might touch there. The 
vessel laying to for us, prévented 
our having a regular service; bat, 
though short, it was both affecting 
and interesting. We condticted ‘our 
neW fellow-labourers to the brig: the 
‘captain paid every atténtidn, tock our 
boat in tow, and departed, leaving ‘us 
anxiously waiting to lear, in due 
‘season, of their success; 1dr were we 
disappointed. 

Atgust'9th, we ‘had the plea- 
sure of ‘seeitig the boat return, laden 
with'prisoners,—the'gods taken'‘in this 
bloodless war, won by ‘tlie blood of 
Him whois the Prince of'peace. 
were six days at sea ‘in the open boat. 
On reading their letters, we felt a de- 
gree of that sacred pleasure that the 
angelic hosts enjoy, when ‘shotting, 
“Phe kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of ‘God and 
of his ‘Christ.!” We feel happy in 
handing the following translation, 
which we trust will afford catise 
for joy ih ‘the hearts of all who love 
oar Lord Jesus Christ in sincerify | 
and truth.” ' 


Copy of a Letter to Messrs. Threlkeld 
tad Williams, dated Rurutu, Fri- 
day, Jily 13, 1821. 


“May you two have peace, through 
God, in your residence at Raia- 
tea 


“We think God has heard your 
prayers, because we received no ill 
treatment on board the ship, and be- 
cause we are both alive at Ruruta. 
Behold, they have given up to us this 
land, not bécause it was asked, but 
on account of their own hatred toward 
the evil spirit. Pray earnestly to God 
that we may have a permanent resi- 
dence ‘there at Rurutu, whilst we are 
teaching them their letters, and to 
know the name of the Son of God, 
and shewing them the evil of ‘their 
ways. 

“On the 8th of July, the mecting 
of the king and chiefs was held, when 
‘Auura spake thus to them :—‘ Friends, 
this fs my desire, and therefore am 1 
come to this land, that you may know 
the name of the Son ‘of God, and the 
‘work ‘of the holy Spirit in enlightening 
our ‘hearts, ahd the mercy of God 
tow#rds us. This is my desire, let 
‘the evil spirit be ‘this instant cast into 
the fire: is ft agreeable to you? King 
and ‘chiefs, shafl we burn the evil spi- 
Tit éveh tow? ‘sliall we overthrow his 
kingdom? do'ndt any thore let us wor- 
ship him, nevér more let us implore 
him. Let him have no more reign ‘th 
the heart. Let ‘him ‘have nothing on 
this land that has no teachers. Let 
the governmient of these little lands 
become Jehovah’s, and his alone, then 
my heart will rejoige through you. 
Behold, you thought I had been eaten 
up by the evil spirit in the depths of 
‘the sea; btit behold IT am not destroyed 
Dy lim. He is the ‘great foundation 
of ‘all deceit. I ‘did not know that 
God would guide me ‘to that land 
where the teachers ‘are. There the 
word of God flourishes, and ‘behold 
God hath guided me back again here. 
Will it ‘be agreeable to you that we 
should all ‘assemble together at one 
‘plate, and eat tliere together?’ 

“The king and chiefs answered 
thus, ‘ It 'is'‘perfectly agreeable ‘to us ; 
we will receive and hold fast the word 
‘of life. Weare pleased ‘because of 
your'saying, Burn the ‘evil spirit in the 
fire. Yes, we will, Atura, that otir 
anger against them may be appeased 
whilst they are burning in ‘the fire. 
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Behold, you Auura say we have spi- 
rits; we never knew man possessed a 
spirit.’ Auura then answered thus: 
‘I have one word more to say to you: 
These two men are chosen by the 
church of Raiatea. God caused the 
thought to grow in the Missionaries, 
and behold they have sent these two 
to teach us to read, because of their 
great love to us. The Missionaries 
are very compassionate towards us. 
The people of Raiatea thought, in their 
regard to these men, that they would 
be killed in our land, and that the 
boat would be seized by us. They 
think our land savage and barbarous; 
therefore do not hurt or ill use these 
men, but treat them with the greatest 
kindness, then it will be well.’-—Now 
lo, up start two men, inspired by the 
evil spirit. One of the evil spirits said, 
‘Itis not agreeable, we will not hold 
the good word.’ The other man, being 
inspired also by the evil spirit, spake 
thus: ‘I have seen the foundation of 
the firmament, up in the sky. Taaroa 
(the name of their chief god) brought 
me forth.’ Aura then answered that 
evil spirit thus: ‘Do you leap up 
thus, that we may see you shooting up 
(like a meteor is the word) into the 
sky. Doso. Truly thou art even the 
very foundation of deceit. The people 
of Rurutu have been completely de- 
stroyed through you, and through you 
only ; and now you shall not deceive 
us again: we will not be deceived 
again through you. We know the 
true God: begone. If the Son of 
God siood in our presence, you would 
be completely ashamed.’ 

When Auara had done speaking, 
he sat down. Mahamene then stood 
up, and said: ‘ You haye agreed, and 
your desire is to Jesus, that he may 
gave your spirits, yea, and the lands 
for which the Missionaries at Raiatea, 
Taihiti, Moirea, Huaheine, Borabora, 
and England, have prayed. The 
churches where there are Missiona- 
ries haye compassion on the lands 
without teachers; therefore they col- 
lect property, that the word of God 
may be sent to these lands which have 
no teachers. The Missionaries at 


Raiatea have sent us two, to teach | 


you the letters, and the name of God ; 
and may you be saved through Jesus !’ 
Mahamene then sat down. 

“ Puna then rose, and said: ‘ Dear 
friends, this is my thought towards 
you, and affection grows in my beart 


towards you, in seeing you living in 
darkness and the shadow of death ; 
behold, you are eating the food of 
death: behold, we are here before 
you to make known to you the name 
of God. This I say to you, O king 
and chiefs, prepare any place where 
you may all eat together, you, and 
your wives, and children, and your 
king ; and those the evil spirit inspires 
shall be completely ashamed : but do 
you but cast away every disgraceful 
thing among you, for that is the rea- 
son he remains among you. You 
worship him, and he is accustomed to 
deceive you, but now be fervent in 
prayer to God, that you may escape. 
Should you not listen to that word, 
you will die, and you will bear the 
wrath of God, and you will be led by 
the evil spirit into the fire of hell. 
But if you regard the word, and the 
name of the Son of God, you will, by 
that means, be saved. May you be 

saved through Jesus Christ!’ ” 

MAHAMENE. 
Puna. 
“« To Messrs. Threlkeld and 
Williams, Raiatea.” 


Anecdote of the Rev. J. Walch, (taken 
Srom Mr. Murray's Literary History 
of Galloway, page 132.) 


“*Watcu, on his arrival in France, 
applied with so much ardour to the 
study of the language of the country, 
that in about fourteen weeks he was 
able to preach in it. He was first 
minister of a Protestant congregation 
at Nerac, from which he was after- 
wards remoyed to St. Jean De An- 
gely,atown of Lower Charente, where 
he continued to Jabour in the work of 
the holy ministry until a short time 
before he Jeft that country. 

following extraordinary cir- 
cumstances must not be passed over 
in silence. In the war, which, in 
3620, Lewis 13th, king of France, 
waged against his Protestant subjects, 
St. Jean De Angely was besieged by 
his majesty in person. Walch, who 


assured the magistraies that God 


would deliver them, not only encou- 
| raged his fellow citizens by his exhor- 
tations, but ascended the walls, and 
resolutely assisted in defending the 
garrison. The siege terminated in a 
way highly gratifying to the defenders, 
A treaty was concluded, by which 
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On giving Liquor in Shops. 


the full and free exercise of their reli- 
gious principles was secured to them, 
and the King to be allowed to enter 
the town in a friendly manner, with his 
troops. A law at that time existed in 
France, that wherever the king resid- 
ed, there should be no public exercise 
of any form of worship, different from 
that which he adopted; and accord- 
ingly the magistrates of St. Jean De 
Angely requested Mr. Walch to for- 
bear preaching on the ensuing sab- 
bath. “It is making (says Walch 
with his characteristic firmness) no 
good requital to God for your deliver- 
ance, to hinder his worship ; for my 
part, except I am violently hindered, 
I will go to the public place, and 
preach to any that come ; and if none 
come, I will go home and bewail the 
miseries that are coming upon you.” 
This resolute conduct was productive 
of the happiest effects. Not only was 
there”a greater meeting than on any 
former occasion, but many persons of 
the Catholic religion, who belonged to 
the royal troops, were among the num- 
ber of the hearers. 

The king hearing of the determina- 
tion of Walch, and offended at his 
dispatched the Duke 

’Esperan with some of the guards, 
to bring him from the pulpit into his 
presence. When Walch saw the 
Duke enter the church with an armed 

ard, he was not intimidated. Mak- 
ing a pause in his discourse, he or- 
dered a seat to be set forthe Marshal 
of France ;—and commanded him, in 
the name of God, whose servant he 
was, not to disturb his worship. The 
Duke, struck with the dignity of 
Walch, and the air of authority with 
which he spoke, involuntarily obeyed 
his command, and listened to the ser- 
mon with decorum and seriousness, 
When the service of the church was 
over, the Duke brought him before 
the King, who demanded of him, how 
he durst preach, it being against the 
law to do it so near the King? “If 
your Majesty,” replied Walch, “‘knew 
what I preach, you would command 
others, and come yourself to hear it, 
for [ preach salvation by Jesus Christ; 
and I am sure your own conscience 
tells you that your own works will 
never merit salvation to you. I preach 
that there is none on the earth above 
you, which none of those about you 
that adhere to the pope will say.” 
This unexpected reply so pleased the 


King, that he exclaimed—“ Very well, 
you shall be my minister,”—addressed 
him by the name of Father, and pro- 
mised him his protection; and cir-_ 
cumstances soon occurred :to try the 
faith of his Majesty’s promise. St.’ 
Jean De Angely having been besieged 
and taken the subsequent year, Lewis 
ordered M. de Vitry, one of his gene- 
rals, to plant a guard at Mr. Walch’s 
house, that he might receive no in- 
jury; and soon afterwards, himself 
and his tamily were conveyed, at his 
Majesty’s expense, to Rochelle.” 


_ ON GIVING LIQUOR IN SHOPS. 


- Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—The remarks which appeared in: 
your valuable publication for July, 
col. 619, On giving Drams, &c. to 
Porters, Coachmen, &c.” have led me 
to address this epistle to you on a 
much more degrading practice, which 
operates as a fraud on the public. 
This is a custom prevailing much at 
present among modern tradesmen, 
particularly drapers, of treating their 
customers with malt and spirituous 
liquors. 

Being, about three months ago, on 
a market day, at a small town in 
Monmouthshire, I had an opportunity 
of visiting one of those respectable 
shops, from the external appearance 
of which, and the exhibition of goods, 
&c. I concluded I could be furnished 
with the article wanted. But on enter- 
ing the house, to my great surprise, I 
perceived the counters decorated with 
trays, decanters, glasses, plates, cakes, 
&e. and was instantly retreating, 
judging I had entered at a wrong 
door. This being noticed, I was 
closely followed by a youth, who 
accosted me with, “Sir, what shall 
I have the pleasure of shewing you?” 
to which I replied, “ Nothing in your 
way, I thank you; I thought it was a 
draper’s shop.” The youth, with 
astonishment, exclaimed, “ Itis, Sir; 
and after a more minute inspection, I 
found this actually to be the case, and 
soon procured the goods I required. 
But I must do these inventors of mo- 


dern civility the justice of pe bg that 


they did not ask me to partake of any 
of their attracting fascination. 

From the inquiry I made, and the 
information I received from a wor- 
thy inhabitant of the above town, I 
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Christian Charity defined. 


am given to understand, that each of 
these shops draws as much malt 
liquor on a market day, as any one 
of the most respectable publicans. 

Now, Sir, if the customers were 
only to consider who pays for this sup- 
posed draught of civility, they would, 
without hesitation, conclude it is 
themselves. These practitioners do 
not only delude their customers, and 
prove exceedingly injurious to the pub- 
licans, but they also defraud govern- 
ment, by actually selling liquor to the 
credulous without a license. 

By giving the above a place in your 
publication, you may direct the atten- 
tion of the inconsiderate to the impo- 
sition by which they are duped, and 
diminish an evil, which in some places 
has assumed an alarming magni- 
tude. Your’s, &c. 

J. THoMAs. 

Penyclawd Park, July 6, 1822. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY DEFINED. 


Communicated by R. Crofts. 


Many are the dispositions and tem- 
pers of mankind, originating from 


divers motives and persuasions. 
Some characters appear so riveted 


in sordid, sensual, and rancorous 
passions, that it should seem they ex- 
ult in torturing their fellow-creatures ; 
others make a specious and superficial 
show of friendship, ander the colour 
of charity ; but, alas! they too often 
resemble beautiful apples, which are 
rotten at the core. 

Of these two characters, were I to 
make a choice, (bad as the former 
are,) I would give them the prefe- 
rence ; because I should be the better 
 etnacenay to guard against them, and 

ause there are greater hopes they 
may be reclaimed and converted ; 
whereas the latter characters are not 
only deceivers of mankind, but of them- 
selves likewise,—yet they cannot de- 
ceive God. They are calculated to do 
more mischief by their fine smooth 
insinuating language than a common 
reprobate ! 

Philosophy teaches philanthropy ; 
humanity dictates candour; but su- 
to these,Christianity mani- 

ests itself in holy love and charity, a 
gift which human reason cannot admi- 
nister: itis a boon of heaven, and 
operates by divine influence. 


The former are laudable virtues, 
but real Christian charity crowns the 
whole. Oh that every professor were 
the felicitous possessor of this celes- 
tial gem! As puppets are made to 
mimic animation, so hypocrites seem 
to imitate sincerity ; but when they 
can colour their deceit no longer, they 
endeavour to calumniate the objects 
they professed to serve. On public 
occasions, they seem to outvie all ; by 
which they are rendered popular: but 
you may find them griping the poor 
to retrieve their loss; all their bene- 
factions proceed from sinister ends. 

Let us inquire a little into the na- 
ture of genuine Christian charity. 
Some imagine it is confined to alms- 
giving; but St. Paul tells us otherwise, 
1 Cor. chap. xiii. When a stubborn 
sinner is arrested and subdued by the 
grace of the gospel, he is at a loss to 
express his love to God and Christ 
his Saviour: his inmost soul rebounds 
with gratitude and praise for the inex- 
pressible blessing, which causes him 
to wish to be instrumental in promot- 
ing his Redeemer’s interest in the 
world, not only by evincing his regard 
to their temporal, but spiritual, and 
consequently eternal, welfare. When 
a humane person imbibes the spirit of 
the gospel, he manifests it in all the 
actions of his life; though it does not 
appear so conspicuous as in the for- 
mer character, the change not being 
apparently so great and sudden. 

We find that all the gifts and graces 
of a Christian are defective without, 
and incomparable to, charity. Union of 
faith, concurrence of sentiment, knew- 
ledge of the truth as revealed in the 
word of God, and fellowship in the’ 
experience of the grace of the gospel, 
will create that charity; which will 
eventually prove sincere and active in 
doing every thing, not only to relieve 
the body, but to expel the perturba- 
tion of a distempered mind. Inspired 
with charity, the soul will ever be 
energetic in doing his heavenly Mas- 
ter’s will, to which the holy Spirit ur- 
gently presses him with alacrity and 
delight. Real, true, genuine, and 
evangelical Christian charity, embra- 
ces the whole world at one grasp, 
anxious to render every good to every 
one, friend or foe. It is an univer- 
sally liberal principle. Unlike the 
circumscribed and secular imitation, 
whose views are base and pernicious, 
this true charity discovers all the 
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beauties of moral virtues, and deco- 
rates them with the addition of hea- 
venly embellishments. 

Here is depicted, not only the phi- 
lanthropist, the man of candour, or 
whatever appellation you may give 
him, bat a man whose soul is ani- 
mated by peculiar indulgencies of 
divine emanations ; who is ready, nay 
desirous, to emit the same, as abun- 
dantly as he can, to the gratification 
of every one who feels disposed to 
catch the invaluable communication. 
As the moon refiects the glory of the 
sun, so he desires to reflect the glori- 
ous radiance of a Saviour to perish- 
ing mortals! The grand criterion then, 

which a professor of Christianity 
should examine his faith to prove its 
reality, as conducive to salvation, is 
this inestimable qualification. The 
apostle justly and wisely observes ; 
“And now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity.” 

Howden, June 22, 1822. 


BUONAPARTE’S OPINION OF PATRON 
SAINTS. 


From O’Meara’s “Voice from St. Helena.” 


“T Hap a jocular conversation with 


him about patron saints. He asked 
who was my patron saint,—what was 
my Christian name? I replied, that 
my first was a family name ; that I was 
called after Barry Lord Avonmore, 
an Irish peer. ‘But,’ said he, laugh- 
ing, ‘you must have some patron 
saint to befriend you, and plead your 
cause in the next world” I mentioned 
my second Christian name. ‘ Ah!’ 
said he, ‘then Ae will plead for you. 
St. Napoleon ought to be very much 
obliged to me, and do every thing in 
his power for me in the world to come. 
Poor fellow, nobody knew him before. 
He had not even a day in the kalen- 
dar. I got him one, and persuaded 
the Pope to give him the fifteenth of 
August, my birth-day. I recollect,’ 
continued he, ‘ when I was in Italy, a 
priest preaching about a poor sinner 
who had departed this life. His soul 
appeared before God, and he was 
required to give an account of all his 
actions. The evil and the good were 
afterwards throwninto opposite scales, 
in order to see which preponderated. 
That cantatelng the good proved much 


the lightest, and instantly flew up to 
the beam. His poor soul was con- 
demned to the infernal regions, con- 
ducted by angels to the bottomless pit, . 
delivered over to devils, and thrown 
into the flames. ‘ Already,’ said the 
preacher, ‘had the devouring element 
covered his feet and legs, and pro- 
ceeded upwards even unto his bowels ; 
in his vitals, oh! brethren, he felt 
them. He sunk, and only his head 
appeared above the waves of fire; 
when he cried out to God, and after- 
wards to his patron saint: ‘Oh! 
patron,’ said he, ‘look down upon 
me; oh! take compassion upon me, 
and throw into the scale of my good 
deeds, all the lime and stgne which I 
gave to repair the convent of Ss 
His saint instantly took the hint, ga- 
thered together all the lime and stone, 
threw them into the scale of good, 
which immediately preponderated ; the 
scale of evil sprung up to the beam, 
and the sinner’s soul into paradise at 
the same moment. Now you see by 
this, brethren, how useful it is to 
keep the convents in repair, for had 
it not been for the lime and stone be- 
stowed by this sinner, his poor soul 
would even now, children, be consum- 
ing in hell-fire; and yet you are so 
blind as to let the convent and the 
church, built by your forefathers, fall 
to ruin.—At this time, (continued he, 
laughing,) these canaglie wanted to 
get a new convent built, and had re- 
course to this expedient to procure 
money, which, after this, poured in 
upon them from all quarters.’ ” 


OBSERVATIONS ON HUMPHREYS 
AGAINST CARLILE. 

Mr. Epirtor. 
Sin,—About a week ago, I was in- 
duced to read Mr. James Humphreys 
‘* Scientific Demonstration that Matter 
is not eternal, &c.” in a letter to 
Richard Carlile. Though not much 
captivated of late years with metaphy- 
sical disquisitions, before I began, I 
determined to go through the work, 
having heard that it possessed consi- 
derable merit, and could be fairly 
judged of only in this way; and be- 
sides this, I found my mind somewhat 
interested in the production, from the 
consideration of its having been beth 
written and printed in the town in 


. which I now reside. 
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In the course of reading, I met with 
much that excited my astonishment, 
and that convinced me the author | 
possessed sterling genius, and a mind | 
of no ordinary cast, yet I could not | 
but regret his evident want of litera- | 


838 
friends, closely given to devotion, me- 
ditation, reading, and writing. 

With this address, I intended to 
furnish you with a copy of Mr. H.’s 
reply to Richard Carlile ; bat since I 
formed the determination, I have 


ture—there was, to use a figure, a/| Jearned that some friend has 


strong, healthy, luxuriant tree, that 
needed training. I have since, for 
the first time, seen and conversed with. 
Mr. H. and my conviction of his extra- 
ordinary powers is confirmed; and I 
begin to feel myself bound to endea- 
vour, in some way or other, to serve 
him. Iwas not long in discovering 
that you, Sir, may render him essen- 
tial service, by perusing his produc- 
tion, and animadverting upon it io 
your excellent Magazine, in such a 
manner as to point out some of its 
defects in punctuation, style, unwar- 
rantable harshness of expression, &c. 
&e. ; and yet furnish him with encou- 
ragement to proceed in a course of 
intellectual improvement, by direct- 
ing bis attention to such particulars as 
would not only tend to mature the 
powers of his mind, but give the abi- 
lity to ecommanicate his thoughts in 
the best possible manner. I am fully 
convinced, Sir, that any useful sag- 
gestions from you, would by him be 
gratefully received, and duly appre- 
ciated: and I am willing to hope, too, 
from what I can learn of your charac- 
ter and conduct, and from what I 
know of you by your writings, that 
you will feel interested for the indivi- 
dual in question ; and especially after 
Ihave laid before youa very summary 
account of him, and the circumstances 
under which he has had, and still has, 
to cultivate his mind. 

He is a young man, of low extrac- 
tion, almost without education, a gar- 
dener by trade, and regularly works 
upon an average 12 hours a day. 
About five years ago, he became deci- 
dedly pious, at which time he could 
scarcely, to use his own expression, 
so write as to be able to communi- 
cate with his friends by letter; and 
even new his pretensions to scholastic 
attainments are se low, that he is 
conscious of his deficiency, not only 
in the elements of English composi- 
tion, but even in orthographical skill. 
His acquaintance with human au- 
thors is very limited, and it must 


remain so for some time, for’want of 
leisure and means: what leisure he 
has, is, however, as Ll learn from bis 


to forward you one in some other way, 
and that probably it isin your posses- 
sion at this time. 

Since Mr. H. has published his 
book, he has had to defend it against 
the attacks of Carlile. His defences, 
and the replies to them, have appear- 
ed in different numbers of Carlile’s 
Republican. (Perhaps you see the 
work, and may recollect the name.) 
The controversy has now closed, at 
least in the Republican ; for al 
its atheistical editor engaged, at 
outset of the controversy, to insert 
whatever Mr. H. might write, if 
under a given number of pages, he 
has broken his contract, ral declared 
he will print no more; and this he 
has done, after inserting one of Mr. 
H.’s letters exactly as he received it, 
written late at night, after a day of 
hard labour, and under circumstances 
so peculiarly pressing, as not even to 
allow Mr. H. or any of his friends, 
time to look over it; and of course 
containing many glaring orthographi-- 
eal errors. It is evident that this was 
done by Mr. Carlile to abash the 
young man, by exposing his want of 
learning to the public. But he knows 
not the man. The constitation of his 
mind, Il am convinced, is not thus to 
be shaken: and however desirous he 
may be to possess such a skifi in the 
art of composition as shall bid defi- 
ance to captious eriticism, and render 
his productions reputable for literary 
merit, his object in appearing before 
the public as a writer at this time is 
much higher;—it is to overturn the 
flimsy structures ef daring impiety 
reared among us by some modern vi- 
sionaries, for monstrous purposes, 
and, by placing his feet upon their 
ruins, to reach and exhibit the stable 
and uninjured SacreD THRONE OF 
TRUTH. 

Itis also evident, I think, that Mr. 
Carlite has herein discovered a shame- 
ful want of candour, especially when 
it is told fhat he had, in the fulness of 
his affectation for fairness, corrected 
other letters of Mr. H.’s, and in his 
remarks upon them bad acknewledged 
that Mr. H. possessed a powerful 
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Punciuality.— Poetry. 


mind, and extensive capabilities. But 
as he could no longer grapple with the 
giants of Humphreys’ army, he now 
meanly and cowardly seizes some of 
the pigmies, and, in the true spirit of 
disingenuous fool-hardiness, shouts 
victory, though expiring from the 
wounds inflicted upon him while he 
dared to engage in the manly depart- 
ment of the warfare. I have read the 
controversy this day; and, just now, 
I think I see the vanquished coward 
sneaking from the ground of danger,— 
and yet, to appear brave, he is dealing 
out his rebounding blows, as he retires 
from the heat of fight, to lie down and 
die unobserved. But vain is the 
attempt. For those who have skill in 
the tactics of intellectual warfare, and 
have witnessed the fight, saw the 
vaunting hero, of haughty mien, enter 
the field full plumed, and with wea- 
pons of high polish, as if to scare with 
the swellings of his vanity. But 
plumes, you know, Sir, though showy, 
are not proof against forcible and well- 
directed blows ;—weapons designed 
for execution should do more than 
sparkle in the sun—they should be 
well tempered, and have an edge, and 
they should be under the direction of 
judgment, and wielded by arms of 
nerve. . 

But I must not forget myself. If 
you have seen the controversy, you can 
judge of its merits. I write princi- 
pally to afford you an opportunity of 
directing and encouraging worth and 
talent ; and I think I have furnished 
you with a proper object, by directing 
your attention to Mr. Humphreys. 

I am your well-wisher in all your 
departments of life, and especially in 
your public services, 


PUNCTUALITY. 


“ Metuop is the very hinge of busi- 
ness; and there is no method without 
punctuality. Punctuality is impor- 
tant, because it subserves the peace 
and good temper of a family. The 
want of it not only infringes on neces- 
sary duty, but sometimes excludes 
this duty. The calmness of mind 
which it produces, is another advan- 
tage of punctuality : a disorderly man 
is always in a hurry ; he has no time 


to speak to you, because he is going 
elsewhere; and when he gets there, 
he is too late for his business; or he 
must hurry away to another before he 
can finish it. Punctuality gives 
weight to character: “‘such a man 
has made an appointment—then I 
know he will keep it.’ And this pro- 
duces punctuality in you, for, like 
other virtues, it propagates itself. 
| Servants and children must be punc- 
tual where their leader is so. Ap- 
pointments, indeed, become debts. I 
owe you punctuality, if I have made 
an appointment with you; and you 
have no right tothrow away your time, 
if I do my own.” 
Kames. 


POETRY. 
ON TROUBLE.—By a Young Lady. 


A heavy sigh, a falling tear, 
An anxious bosom thrill’d with fear, 
All gloom and horror, nothing near, 
at trouble. 
A lonely path, a prospect drear, 
Bereft of hope in all that’s dear, 
And no companion left to cheer 
In trouble. 
Not one consolatory gleam, 
Both heaven and om united seem 
Against me, and all objects teem 
With trouble. 
Wild anguish bursts from ev’ry vein, 
My ev’ry nerve is big with pain, 
And now, oh how shall J sustain 
My trouble! 
Hush, murm’ring soul, repress that 
thought, 
God shall sustain you; oh be taught 
To view your reason as you ought, 
fn trouble. 
Pray that humility may bind 
Those angry feelings of the mind, 
And kapw that Jesus still is kind 
In trouble. 
And when he in his sov’reign grace, 
Again to you reveals his face, 
He’ll prove himself a hiding place 
rom trouble. 


Portsea, April 23, 1822. 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS R. 
Who died suddenly, aged sixteen. 
has left this toilsome 


earth, 
To flourish brightly in eternal birth : ’ 
Young as her age,—her nature’s debt she 


Yes, she is gone! 


Lett ev'ry woe, and now in silence laid: 
Freed from the world’s alluring hurtful snare ; 
With ev'ry anxious thought, and mindful 


care 
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Her daily health, adorn’d with cheerful bloom, 
Bespoke some distance from an early tomb ;— 
But ah! before the sun had pass’d the vale, 
The face, once deck’d with bloom, was cold 
e:— 

Like as Pbad—its beauties would display— 
Meets some untimely end, and fades away, 
With all its sweets, that might have soon 


appear'd,— 
It droops and dies, and never can be rear’d. 


Th’ angelic host her happy spirit led 
To regions far beyond the mournfal dead ; 
With unknown joys she joins the heav’nly 


throng, 
And pe sings the grand melodious song: 
Such blissful pan he her soul coald aot om 
mise, 
Till death had rais’d above the azure skies 
Her —_ y spirit, from the bounds of clay, 
To dwe r with angels through eternal day. 
Portsea, 1820. 
ON HIS MARRIAGE. 


J. G. Cc. 


A FRIEND 


I OFFER nought at flatt’ry’s shrine 
To celebrate thy nuptial day ; 
But wish each blessing to be thine 

I now enum’rate in my lay. 


And, first, I wish that rosy health 

May be thy constant, changeless friend ; 
And then so much of this world’s wealth, 

As will, with health, life’s comforts blend. 


May she, whom now thou call’st thy own, 
Be gifted with a heav’nly pow’r 

To bear life’s ills,. or fortune’s frown, 
And soothe thy pains in sorrow’s hour, 


Whene’er they meet thee on thy way; 
And may thy children round thee spring, 
And be thy hope when hair is grey, 
And old age sickness, pain, doth bring. 


May calm contentment o’er thee reig, 
And peace and joy thy dwelling fill ; 
And sorrow never in their train 
Be found,—tis vain :—I wish it still : 


For well I know that perfect joy 
Is not allow’d to man below, 
Nor bliss will be without alloy, 
Till old Time’s stream shall cease to flow. 


Acton Place. M. M. 


CLEVELAND PROSPECT. 


The following Lines, addressed to the gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, were written by 
the late John Hall, Esq. of Skelton Castle. 
The original is in Greek, and the translation 
— male for the use of the mere English 

er. 


T’am the first, that with advent’rous hand, 
In Grecian colours draw my native land, 

Hold the fair landscape up to public view, 
And point out beauties, anes to none 


you, 
No. 44.—Vot. IV. 


See! haughty Lofthouse there, with alum 
stor’d 


Lofthouse still weeping for her hapless lord.(1 
Kilton’s deep vales, white rill, and posh 


loom ; 
Freebro's hage mount, immortal Arthar’s 
tomb ; 

And Huntly scowling o’er the distant main, 
With cloudy head involv’d in marky rain; 
Skelton b th, the jocund muse’s bow’r, 
Smiles on the bard, an ancient humble tow’r; 
Where feeling Tristram (2) dwelt in days of 


yore, 

Where joyful Panty (3) makes the table roar 

Behold’ Upleatham (4) slop’d with graceful 
ease, 

Hanging enraptur’d o'er the winding Tees ; 

Whole provinces extended at her feet, 

And crowded ships, that seem an endless fleet : 


No savage beauties here with awe surprise ; 
Sweet heartfelt charms, like ‘Lady Charlotie’s 


Mark Toces, (5) nurse and cradle of the 
Wine ee keeps her children, and her 
base: # 2 tremendous arch, like heaven’s vast 
See! like Palmyra, GUISBROUGH great in 


woe; 

Those tow’ring rocks, green hills, and spa- 
cious plains, 

Circled with woods, are Chaloner’s domains ; 

A a race, from Cambro-Griffin (6) 
tra 


cd, 
Fam’d for fair maids, and matrons wise and 
chaste. 
Observe,—nor let those stately piles below, 
Nor Turner’s (7) princely realms unnotio’d go ; 
Forc’d, like Rome’s consul, with reluctant 


brow, 
To leave his oxen, cabbages, and plough ; 


1 The late Zachary Moore, Esq. 

2 Sterne was a frequent visiter of Skelton 
Castle, which has been recently rebuilt, and 
is the property of John Wharton, Esq. M. P. 

3 A familiar name for a facetious friend, the 
late Rev. Robert Lassells, A.M. vicar of 
Gilling, near Richmond. 

4 Seat of Lady Dowager Dundas. 

5 Now called the Plantation; the seat of the 
late General Hale. 

6 The Chaloners are paternally descended 
from the Great, son of Mayloe 
Krwrne, (alias Chaioner,) one of the 15 peers 
or tribes of North Wales, by marriage with 
Gwenllyan, daughter of Howel Koedmore, 
who was lineally descended from Griffith, son 
of — ap Jerworth, prince of Wales. 

7 Kirkleatham, the residence of the late Sir 
Charles Turner, Bart. (at present of Henry 
Vansittart, - nephew to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) In the chapel over the altar, 
is a beautiful window of painted glass, est 
ed one of the finest in the world, representing 
the offerings of the Magi at the birth of our 
Saviour. e library is furnished with seve- 
ral natural and artificial curiosities ; among 
the latter is singular of carved work, 

resenting St. George and the Dragon, cut out 
goes piece of box-wood with a knife, 
executed with a d of delicate nicety 
ever 
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His all that coast;—and his that wave-wash’d 
seat, . 

Coatham, where Cleveland nymphs and naids 
meet; 

van fishy Redcar (8) view, Marsk’s (9) sunny 
ands 


And sands, beyond Pactolas’ golden sands; 
Till shelvy Salilurn, cloth’d with sea-weed 
green, 


And Giant Huntcliff, close the pleasing scene. 


SONNET.—MIDNIGHT. 


darkness now are reigning 
round, 
The late so busy world is hush’d to rest, 
All, all is stiill—but while T hear no sound, 
A reverential awe steals through my breast: 
Thoughts rise—* In heaven the anthems of 
the blest, 
Cease not ev’n now, for there no night is 
found, 
And never more shall silence be a guest. 
On earth too, many a thousand of my race, _ 
(Though ’tis my midnight hour) employ their 
da. 


Or hail its dawning beam. And no delay 
Impedes earth’s onward rolling thro’ the 

space ; 

Though I rest here: so cy my life away! 
While part remains, may I for death prepare, 
Then to heaven’s blissful anthems add my 

humble share.” 


Christ Church, Surrey. 


REFLECTIONS, 
Written in Bunhill Fields Burial Ground. 


G. JOHNSON. 


THE ashes of the mighty and the great,— 
Of men for deeds of arts and arms renown’d, 
And by their fellow-men with honour 
crown’d,— 
Repose not here—they meet no common fate. 
Bat though connected not with wealth and 
state, 
1 may oy dust be cover’d with this 
ground! 
And why? because that here the bodies rest, 
Of thousands who were righteous in their 
day ; 
And when their souls shall claim the kindred 


clay, 
A beste from hence shall rise, the truly 


bless’t :— 
(For they shall be of boundless good pos- 
sess't, 
Throughout eternity’s ne’er-ending day) 
And I desire with this vast throng to rise, 
ba sored all to take our mansions in the 
skies. 


Christ Church, Surrey. 


G. JOHNSON. 


8 A fashionable bathing-place, to which fa- 
milies of the first rank frequently resort during 
the season. 

9 The residence of the Right Honourable 
Lord Dundas. 
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A HYMN. 
1 Pet. v. 7.—Casting all your care.upon him, for 
he careth for you. 


JESUS, my great, my gracious Lord, 
On him F cast my care ; 

For he assures me in his word, 
He all my sorrows bare. 

His tender, watchful, guardian eye 
Beholds my ev'ry grief; 

Nor shall a deep or mournful sigh 
Be heard without relief. 

His love and wisdom mark my path, 
And weigh my ev’ry pain, 

And if a doubt opposes,—faith 
Shall certain vict’ry gain. 

A thousand promises divine 
Their constant aid insure, 

And love and sympathy combine 
To render me secure. 

Tho’ clouds and darkness veil the sky, 
And hide his smiling face, 

Justice and jadgmentstill supply 
His chosen ones with grace. 

Be strong, my soul, be strong, my faith, 
Strong in God’s holy word; 

Attend to what th’ Almighty saith,— 
“*T am thy faithful Lord.” 

Ss. W. 


Wakefield, March 28, 1821. 


ON THE DELICACY NECESSARY TO BE 
OBSERVED IN PERFORMING ACTS OF 
KINDNESS. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see; 
That mercy J to others shew, 

That mercy shew to me! Pope. 
Seneca, that celebrated philosopher, 
and universally admired moralisi, ob- 
serves, that “it is so painful for a 
man of sensibility to utter the degrad- 
ing words ‘1 beg,’ that a mind formed 
in such a mould, will endure the 
greatest hardships, rather than conde 
scend to solicit assistance.” 

That great Power, however, who 
ordained such a diversity of situa- 
tions, doubtless designed them as 
means of disseminating the practice 
of beneficence ; or, in other words, that 
the affluent should enjoy the secret 
satisfaction of succouring the indigent. 
It has wisely been asserted, that there 
is something Godlike in the practice 
of benevolence; and sweet must be 
the reward it conveys to those, who are 
capable of performing it; yet there 
are persons, who, by an ungracious 
manner of conferring an obligation, 
may be said, in a certain degree, to 
cancel the debt. Even in those com- 
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mon acts of charity, which moderate 
competence enables us to practise, a 
delicacy of manner ought to be shewn 
to the objects of our beneticence ; and 
if this mode of conduct is necessary 
towards the children of poverty and 
indigence, how much more attentive 
ought we to be to the feelings of those 
who are reduced from affluence to dis- 
tress. It is not sufficient that we en- 
deavour to relieve the actual wants of 
such persons, we must avoid wound- 
ing their feelings; we must offer our 
boon with a mixture of sympathy 
and tenderness; and recollect there is 
acertain pride attached to degraded 
circumstances, quickly wounded, and 
easily offended! 

Though several writers, ancient and 
modern, have recorded instances of 
this species of beneficence, flattering, 
in the highest degree, to those who 
performed them, yet none have struck 
me as more refinedly delicate, than 
one I recently met with in a French 
biographical work, the circumstances 
attending which were as follows :— 

Upon the Archbishop D’Apchon’s ar- 
rival at his archiepiscopal residence in 
Gascony, he was desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the characters of the 
principal inhabitants of Auch; and in 
consequence of his inquiries, he was 
informed that in the suburbs there re- 
sided two maiden ladies of high rank, 
but degraded fortune, who had sur- 
vived all their near relatives, and were 
so reduced, as only to be able to keep 
one servant.—The worthy prelate was 
deeply affected by the simple recital 
of degraded dignity; and reflected in 
what manner he might be able to re- 
lieve their necessities, without wound- 
ing their feelings; but as no fortunate 
idea happened to strike him, he re- 
solved to pay the two sisters an early 
visit. Though represented as trul: 
amiable, they were pronounced highly 
dignified; in short, poverty had not 
been able to subdue the pride of rank, 
in consequence of which, the worthy 
Bishop was at a loss in what manner 
to display his intended beneficence. 

Though the house was humble, its 
ill-fated inhabitants were haughty ; 
and the Archbishop having been shewn 
into a small apartment, had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it before the 
ladies made their appearance.—Upon 
entering, they observed their guest 
intently gazing upon an old painting, 
with an expression of delight upon his 


countenance ; and the courtesies of a 
first interview being ended, the pre- 
late again drew near the picture, 
bestowing at the same time such ex- 
travagant praise upon it, as at once 
astonished and delighted the ladies, 
the elder of whom instantly offered to 
send it to the palace on the following 
morning. 

“To the palace, Madam!”. ex- 
claimed the prelate, ‘‘ surely you can- 
not be a stranger to the value of it? I 
confess it is the very picture | have 
long wanted; and I have given an emi- 
nent artist a commission to procure 
me that identical subject. The value 
of that painting I know to be one 
thousand guineas; and if you will 
spare it upon those terms, you will 
lay me under an everlasting obligation, 
Ladies.” 

A mutual glance of delight passed 
between the two sisters; the worthy 
Bishop professed himself to be the 
obliged person, declaring they had 
saved him an infinity of trouble, by 
preventing the pretended artist’s jour- 
ney to Rome. 

This may truly be termed the refine- 
ment of beneficence; for, had the 
generous prelate proposed presenting 
decayed nobility with a sum which 
would have relieved their pressing 
difficulties, pride must instantly have 
taken alarm, and they doubtless would 
have rejected friendship’s pure and 
disinterested offering. 

A thousand guineas, it must be 
allowed, is a sum few possess the 
power of devoting to the comfort and 
relief of the children of misfortune ; 
and yet the papers daily teem with 
descriptions of fashionable entertain- 
ments, which, unless truth is prosti- 
tuted, and splendour magnified, equal, 
if not far exceed, that amount! Ye 
daughters of fashion, nurtured in the 
lap of luxury, reflect for one moment, 
I beseech you, upon the refined grati- 
fication which must attend an action, 
similar to that ascribed to the worthy 
Archbishop ; then draw a comparison 
between your sensations upon examin- 
ing the exorbitant demand upon your 
purse for one splendid entertainment! 
an entertainment which, in all proba- 
bility, many of the party attended, 
for the purpose of outvying in expense, 
magnificence, and profusion | 

That this is no exaggerated picture 
of elevated association, those who 
move round the sun of royalty will 
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readily allow ; and likewise acknow- 
ledge that the courteous smile of ma- 
jesty seldom fails exciting a portion 
of envy towards those on whom it may 
be shed!/—Not that I mean to infer, 
that the baneful passion of envy is ex- 
clusively attached to courts ; for, un- 
happily for the comforts of society, it 
not only pervades the middling, but 
the lower order; and the rage for 

ensive amusements, still more unhap- 
ely, extends to those who sacrifice to 
them, their children’s future prospects 
in the world. 

But I am widely digressing from 
the subject of this essay, which was 
not only to recommend beneficence to 
the affluent, but to convince the youth- 
ful, that an act of kindness is aug- 
mented by the method of performing it. 
Lord Chesterfield, that polished man, 
but truly mistaken father, is allowed, 
in an eminent degree, to have pos- 
sessed the virtue of benevolence; and 
various are the instances related, of 
the delicate manner in which he per- 
formed those acts. His lordship’s 
biographer informs us, that a clergy- 
man who had long been curate of the 
parish in which one of his estates 
was situated, paid the debt of nature 
in very reduced circumstances, leav- 
ing two unmarried daughters to strug- 
gle with poverty and wretchedness. 

Those pleasing prospects which 
youth or beauty might have laid open 
to them, were obscured by Time’s 
destroying hand, for each of these ill- 
fated females had seen upwards of 
fifty annual suns; and it was with 
difficulty they obtained the mere neces- 
saries of existence by needle-work 
and clear-starching. Shocked at the 
description of their forlorn situation, 
with a delicacy that did honour to his 
lordship’s feelings, he paid them an 
early visit; and the subject of game 
having been mentioned, the elder of 
the sisters observed, she had not 
tasted a hare since her beloved father’s 
death. 

Lord Chesterfield, on returning to 
his splendid mansion, inquired whe- 
ther there was a hare in the larder at 
that moment; and being answered in 
the affirmative, ordered it to be 
brought him, at the same time desir- 
ing the cook to send him a handful of 
those herbs which were generally used 


in stuffing. These herbs he enclosed. 


in a sheet of writing paper, together 
with a fifty-pound note, accompanied 


by a few lines, entreating them to 
pardon him for undertaking the office 
of their cook, but assuring them, that 
whilst they all were in existence, a 
hare, with a similar kind of stuffing, 
should be an annual present. 

One of the highest gratifications 
attendant upon rank and fortune is, 
the wide field they open to the prac- 
tice of beneficence ; for how delight- 
ful must it be to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and visit those who 
are sick and in prison, and yet know 
that the performance of these imposing 
duties neither injures the fortune, 
nor lessens any personal enjoyments. 
Charity may not only be considered 
as a moral, but a religious, duty, and 
one which the Saviour of mankind 
forcibly inculcated; for every precept 
he enforced, and every doctrine he 
impressed upon the minds of his 
hearers, had some allusion to the 
practice of sympathy and benevolence. 
Where much has not been given, much 
will not be required from us; yet cir- 
cumscribed indeed must be that in- 
come, whieh cannot permit a minor 
display of beneficence ; even in that 
case it behoves us to deprive our- 
selves of some few indulgences, that 
we may have the satisfaction of reliev- 
ing poverty and wretchedness. 

A sympathy for the woes of others 
is frequently displayed in actual child- 
hood ; for, with a sensation of delight 
which it would be difficult to express, 
frequently have I seen the small sums 
bestowed for the gratification of the 
appetite, given to a poor mendicant 
whom an amiable child has accidentally 
met? What an admirable lesson does 
such an act present to the callous and 
the apathetic! for the relinquishing a 
tart, or a cake, at that period of exist- 
ence, may be considered as great a 
privation, as it would be for a young 
lady, more advanced, to give the sum 
devoted to the purchase of a ball 
ticket, to the relief of some unfortu- 
nate family in distress. It is in cases 
of this description, that charity may 
justly be termed a Godlike virtue ;— 
its effects are equally beneficial, whe- 
ther they proceed from the hand of 
affluence or competence; yet infi- 
nitely superior must be the pleasure 
arising from the practice, if, to per- 
form a duty, we relinquish a personal 
enjoyment. Such actions, exemplify- 
ing pure benevolence, cannot pro- 
ceed from self-love. 
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ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD ;—AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
FINAL CAUSES. 

THE arguments which are used to 
prove the existence of God, are distin- 
guished by logicians into two kinds, 
a priori, and @ posteriori. The first 
of these (arguments @ prior?) are found- 
ed upon principles anterior, and inde- 
pendent with regard to the works of 
nature. The arguments of this class 
are not very easy and obvious ; they 
require a penetration of genius, a 
closeness of application, and a com- 
mand of leisure, in order to perceive 
their force, which fall to the lot of 
comparatively but few. But to a 
mind which distinctly perceives that 
force, perhaps there is no kind of 
argument more conclusive. I submit 
with the greatest deference the follow- 
ing propositions.— 

1. Nothing can produce nothing. 
2. Something 1s ; therefore something 
must have been always, or from eter- 
nity. 3. That which has been from eter- 
nity, must either be one being, abeing 
independent and self-existent ; or a 
succession of beings, caused by and 
dependent one upon another. 4. There 
cannot have been an eternal succession 
of beings. Succession implies that 
one thing exists before another; and 
to say that succession is eternal, is to 
say that things equally eternal, exist 
one before another; which is absurd. 
5. Therefore, there must be a First 
Being; a Being uncaused, self-exist- 
ent, eternal; the cause of all other 
beings; and that Being is God. 

But the other kind of arguments, 
a posteriori, i. e. from the effect to the 
cause, from the works of nature to the 
Author of their existence, is in gene- 
ral the more obvious and convincing. 
The great Creator has manifested 
himself in his works; the heavens 
declare his glory; the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork ; day unto day, 
and night unto night, proclaim his 
being, and wisdom, and power. 

e are the less interested in the 
stupendous and infinitely varied works 
of nature, because we see them every 
day, and have gradually risen up 
among them from unconscious infancy. 
But suppose a creature, possessed of 
the powers of observation and intelli- 
gence, only equal to our own when 
fally matured; suppose such a crea- 
ture to be all at once, and for the first 


time, brought to the view and contem- 
plation of this frame of things. Let 
him see the sun in his glory and 
strength ; succeeded by the moon in 
her brightness, and the stars in their 
brilliancy and number; let him com- 
mand the extensive prospect of ocean 
and land, mountain and valley; let 
him survey the tribes of animated ex- 
istence, whether they swim in the 
water, or fly in the air, or grazein the 
field, of every nature and every form; 
let him perceive the vegetable world, 
from the awful forest to the peaceful 
meadow and flowery garden; let him 
behold himself, his form erect, his 
powers of thought and expression ! 
The first impression made by such a 
survey would be, There is a God; and 
the first utterance would be, ‘ These 
are thy wondrous works, Parent of 
good; thyself how wondrous then!” 

Have the researches of modern and 
experimental philosophy come to any 
other conclusion? By nomeans. The 
great discoveries in modern science 
are discoveries of final causes; of the 
adaptation of means to an end; of 
the fitness of parts to a whole; of in- 
genuity, contrivance, anddesign. In 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, in every science which has 
attained any thing like maturity and 
decision, this is most eminently the 
case. Itis true, that in some pheno- 
mena of nature we do not discern the 
final cause ; but it is equally true, that 
those phenomena of nature we do not 
understand. Nature, through all her 
works, in the stupendous, in the 
minute, in the planet, in the insect ; 
nature, whenever her works are under- 
stood, proclaims the mighty God.— 
I shall be excused the introduction of 
the following observations in proof of 
what has been just stated. 


Final Cause ; or Phenomena of Nature, 
tending to prove Intelligence and De- 
sign in its Operations and Laws. 


By final cause, I understand the 
end or purpose for which an effect is 
produced. It is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the efficient cause, which 
is the energy or power by which an 
effect is produced. Final cause sup- 
poses the existence of mind ; an dim- 
plies its exercise in forecast, contri- 
vance, and design. Efficient cause, 
is the proof of power; final cause, is 
the equal proof of intelligence. Ina 
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watch, the final cause is to ascertain 
the progress of time; in a musket, the 
final cause is, to project a ball with 
force and velocity; in a telescope, 
the final cause is, to assist vision. 

Suppose now you were to meet with 
a person, who seriously maintained 
that the spring, box, chain, fusee, 
wheels, balance, index, case, glass, 
&e. of the watch; the trigger, spring, 
flint, pan, barrel, gunpowder, &c. of 
the musket; the lenses, tubes, &c. of 
the telescope—suppose you were to 
meet with a person who should seri- 
ously maintain that all these things 
jumped into their present happy form, 
order, and arrangement, by a lucky 
chance; and that all talk of a watch- 
maker, gunsmith, or optician, is mere 
weakness and superstition, the reverse 
of true philosophy; would you not 
instantly conclude that person was 
mad? 

But such is the madness of every 
man who excludes intelligence and 
wisdom, contrivance and design, from 
the works of nature; and this is 
what we now proceed to esta- 
blish. 

Our first proof and illustration of 
final cause in nature, shall be taken 
from astronomical phenomena. It is 
very well known that the planet which 
we inhabit, revolves round the sun at 
a mean distance from it, of somewhat 
more than ninety-five millions of 
miles. Now it requires but a very 
slender acquaintance with science, in 
order to perceive, that a distance from 
the sun, materially nearer, or mate- 
rially further off, would be utterly 
incompatible with the existence and 
well-being of nature upon the surface 
of our globe, constituted as that na- 
ture now is. If, for instance, the 
earth’s path lay materially nearer to 
the sun; in that case, the rays of the 
sun falling upon us ina more parallel, 
collected, concentrated form, would 
yield a light more destructive than 
useful, more calculated to blind than 
enlighten ; and the heat which would 
be transmitted, would dry up the 
ocean, consume the animal and vege- 
table tribes, and leave the surface of 
the globe a scene of awful fiery deso- 
lation. 

Contrary effects, but effects no less 
terrible, would take place, if the orbit 
of our planet, instead of being smaller, 
were much larger than it now is ; say, 
for instance, as that of Jupiter or 


Saturn. In that case, our organs of 
vision could not collect the sun’s rays, 
scattered and diverging as they must 
be, at such a distance from him, and 
we must subsist in comparative dark- 
ness. The beauteous spring, the 
fruitful summer, would be unknown; 
our rivers, our ocean, would be uni- 
versal ice ; our blood would stiffen in 
its windings ; and drear, and solitary, 
and everlasting winter, would assert 
its reign! 

Both these kinds of ruin would en- 
sue, if our planet, instead of moving 
in an orbit slightly elliptical, as it now 
does, were to move in a very great 
ellipse; in sach an orbit as the comets 
actually have. In such an eccentric 
course, and with things constituted 
upon our globe as they now are, at its 
perihelion, or least distance from the 
sun, the whole earth must become 


metallic, or vitreous, or aeriform ; and 
at its aphelion, or greatest distance 
from the sun, it must be desolated 
in with thick - ribbed 


and locked 
ice. 

We see, therefore, how necessary 
the present magnitude of the earth’s 
orbit is, to the well-being and order, 
nay, to the very existence, of things 
upon its surface. But let us reflect a 
little, how many other things go to the 
production of this one thing; how 
many intermediate and connecting 
particulars are necessary to bring 
about this due and suitable magnitude 
of the orbit of our earth. 

1. In the first place there is required 
a specific, constant, never-failing law 
of gravitation, It is not enough that 
there is such a thing as gravitation ; 
not enough that matter attracts mat- 
ter. For the accomplishment of our 
purpose, it must attract in a fixed 
certain proportion. Let us, for in- 
stance, suppose that matter attracted 
matter the same at all distances; and 
that ten or ten thousand miles made 
no difference in the centripetal force. 
It is easy to perceive, that in this case, 
the present planetary arrangement 
would not subsist,—no, not for a mo- 
ment. The planet Jupiter has a pro- 
portionate bulk to the earth of: more 
than twelve hundred to one, and yet the 
velocity with which he moves in his 
orbit, is less than that of the earth-by 
more than one half. If, therefore, the 
force of attraction were the same at 
all distances, it is obvious that Jupi- 
ter would break in upon the earth’s 
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path, or fall into the body of the sun ; 
or rather, perbaps, the earth, and Ju- 
piter, and all the planets, if not the 
sun himself, must fly off, to fall into 
or revolve round some larger and 
more distant sun. But the fact of the 
case is, that while the proportionate 
bulk of Jupiter to that of the earth, is 
more than as twelve hundred to one, his 
density or attractive power is not more 
than as three hundred to one. 

Or let us suppose, that instead of 
the present law of attraction, the 
force of it increased as the distance 
increased, or decreased at the same 
rate; or increased or decreased as 
the cube of the distance ;—in any, in 
all of these cases, it is manifest the 
present planetary order,—the present 
magnitude of the earth’s orbit, could 
not subsist at all. 

The truth is, that one, and one only 
law does in fact, and that one, and 
one only law, can meet the case which 
is required,—and that law is—that the 
Sorce of attraction shall be INVERSELY 
as the square of the distance. For ex- 
ample, a body which, at a given dis- 
tance from the earth, say, ten times 
its own diameter, would weigh a hun- 


dred pounds; at only half that dis- 


tance, would weigh four hundred 
pounds; and at a third of that dis- 
tance, nine times as much. So like- 
wise, a power which at ten times the 
diameter of the earth, would support 
a thousand pounds, at twice that dis- 
tance could support four thousand.— 
Bat why this law? why a centripetal 
force of this proportion? why this pro- 
portion rather than any other of the 
millions, which, for Sught we can see, 
were equally possible? Intelligence, 
wisdom, final cause, account for this; 
—nothing else can !! 

2. The second thing necessary to 
the production, and to the continu- 
ance of the present orbit of the earth, 
is a proportionate momentum of velo- 
city, or projectile force. It was a 
law discovered by the celebrated 
Kepler, that a two-fold velocity will 
balance a four-fold attraction ; that if 
the force with which a body gravitates 
towards the sun be as four, a centri- 
fugal force, which is as two, will pre- 
vent it from falling into the sun, and 
so make it describe acurve. It is by 
the operation of this law, that the 
planet which sustains us, keeps its 
due and regularcourse. The earth is 
said to move in its oi bit at the rate 


of seventy-five thousand miles in the . 
space of one hour; and it requires 
this prodigious velocity to balance the 
centripetal force. Batif, instead of 
seventy-five thousand miles in one 
hour, the earth’s motion in its orbit 
were Only thirty, or twenty, or ten 
thousand in the same, it is manifest 
the force of gravity must prevail, and 
we should fall into the sun; or, if 
double that distance in the same time, 
we must fly totally off from the san, 
or into so fearfully elongated an ellipse, 
as must prove equally ruinous and 
dreadful. 

Now, whatever may have originally 
communicated, or whatever may con- 
tinue to communicate to the earth, 
its momentum of velocity, or centri- 
fugal force, this much is evident, that 
with a most surprising exactness that 
momentum is adjusted to the central 
force, or the power of the earth’s gra- 
vitation! But why this adjustment of 
velocity? why not swifter? why not 
slower? Knowledge, foresight, con- 
trivance, will furnish the answer to 
this: all other solution is absurd, the 
ignotum per ignotius of nonsense or 
atheism. 

3, The third particular which must 
go to produce the just and suitabie 
magnitude of the earth’s orbit, is a 
certain given DIRECTION to its velo- 
city. A right momentum is not suffi- 
cient; the line, the direction of it, must 
be right also, or the effect will be lost. 
With a radius drawn from the centre 
of attraction,what innumerable angles 
may be formed! but of all those an- 
gles, not one will do, but that which 
is a right one, or nearly so: any con- 
siderable deviation from this, either 
towards the centre of gravity or from 
it, would be death to us all; death to 
all that breathes and lives; death to 
the whole scheme of nature upon the 
face of the earth! But of the millions 
of angles which might be made; of 
the millions of directions which were 
possible,—why this one, this one 
only? Because a wise Intelligence 
perceived this alone was the right one. 
No marksman, taking the most exact 
aim, ever elevated or depressed his 
piece, with half such nicety, as the 
first sapreme Power levelled the direc- 
tion of the earth’s velocity. 

4. There is yet another particular 
which is equally indispensable to this 
end, this due proportionate orbit of 
the earth; and that is, a due and 
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proportionate distance and relation of 
all the other planets. An error in this 
particular would have rendered all 
the other precautions vain. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the planet 
Jupiter, instead of revolving round 
the sun at the immense distance he 
now does, had moved in a much lower 
orbit; say half the diameter of that 
in which he actually moves. And it 
would only require a greater degree of 
velocity to sustain Jupiter in an orbit 
so contracted. But it is evident, that 
as the bulk of that planet is so much 
superior to our own, being, as we 
have already noticed, as twelve hun- 
dred to one ;—and as his power of at- 
traction must be in the same ratio ;— 
and as his attractive influence over 
our earth must increase as he a 
proached unto it ;—were he moving in 
such an orbit, he must affect and dis- 
turb the course of the earth in such a 
manner, as is utterly incompatible, 
not only with our comfort and conve- 
nience, but most likely with our very 
existence also. 

Does all this look like the work of 
chance? Is it in the province of for- 
tuitous accident, to combine so many 
particulars ; and to combine them in 
such exact ratios and proportions, 
where the odds against them are 
almost infinite? Does not the planet- 
ary system discover a perfect discern- 
ment which runs through all the laws 
of matter, of motion, of distance, of 

wer? Does it not shew design, 
oresight, the adaptation of one thing to 
another, of one thing to many things, 
to an extent unparalleled by finite 
genius? 

It does not affect the argument to 
say, that the orbit of the earth was 
antecedent to the constitution of 
things upon its surface. For the per- 
ception of fitness, the evidence of 
design, the proof of final cause, is the 
same; whether it appear in accommo- 
dating the terrestrial globe to its 
place, or its place to itself. We will 
not dispute whether the engineer 
makes the cylinder for the piston, or 
the piston for the cylinder; that for 
which we contend, that for which we 
will contend, is, that the one is made 
for the other. Hence we may fairly 
conclude, that if final causes furnish 
no decisive proofs of wisdom, we shall 
search for it in vain in that man who 
denies its existence. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF A TRUE 
POET. 


in populous city pent, 
k and sewers annoy 


«¢ As one who | 
Where houses 
air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met, conceives de- 
light.” Par. Lost. 


Wits feelings like those above de- 
scribed, we turn from the feverish 
lucubrations of our modern poetlings, 
from the bards of Fleet-street and the 
Strand. Holborn Hill, whatever the 
worthy parishioners of St. Andrew’s 
may think, makes but an indifferent 
Parnassus; and if we are “to drink 
deep or taste not,” we would rather 
decline the Helicon that runs down 
Gutter-lane. With all possible ten- 
derness to some of our metropolitan 
sons of song, let us tell the truth. The 
oet cannot breathe the air of cities— 
e sickens and dies in soul within 
the bills of mortality—his nature re- 
coils from every object around him— 
his foot, from the smooth pavement— 
his eye, from the dead brick wall— 
his ear, from the hum of men—his 
soul, from their sordid occupations. 
His proper walk is on the broad green 
earth—the mountain air, his atmo- 
sphere—his music, the breath of 
winds—the glorious sun, his compa- 
nion. He goes on his way conversing 
with his own high thoughts. Lost to 
himself, he lives in the grandeur of 
the world that surrounds him—and 
while he pours forth his love and 
adoration in involuntary bursts of 
assion, he forgets that he himself 
ecomes an object of wonder and 
admiration to others. ; 

No, he is not a poet, whatever he 
may think to the contrary, who a priori 
contemplates publication with Mr. 
Murray, or with Messrs. Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme,and Brown. He 
is not a poet who has genius and in- 
spiration in his mouth, but celebrity 
and profit at his heart ; who vacillates 
between the hazard of printing at his 
own risk, and the certainty of sharing 
the emoluments of his muse with his 
bookseller ; who looks forward to the 
reports of the next month’s magazines 
and reviews with a species of trepida- 
tion, and dispatches letters and copies 
of his work to their editors ‘‘ with the 
author's respectful compliments.” Such 
gentlemen as these we hold in consi- 
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derable esteem: they live—and have 
not most probably been made in vain. 
But these are our second and third 
rate geniuses, who bring up the rear 
of literature ;—and let them continue 
to fill their proper station ; let them not 
forget to water the pots of mignionette 
at the window of their lodgings on the 
first or second floor; let them celebrate 
their games to Flora, in Covent Gar- 
den Market, and hang in mute delight 
over the vegetable wonders of a green- 
grocer’s shop. When the daisy begins 
to peep in the gardens of the Temple 
or Gray’s Inn, be the prize their own. 
Or in some wild enthusiastic ramble to 
Camden Town or Hampstead, should 
a tuft of new-blown primroses or 
nettles meet their view, be theirs the 
pungent refreshment of bathing their 
faces amidst its bloom. But let them 
not lay their unbidden hands upon the 
bay; nor dare, with lisping and con- 
ceited tongues, to imitate the deep 
and divine melodies of the masters of 
the lyre. 

In the entrance-hall of the Royal 
Academy, at Somerset House, there 
stands an awful and majestic figure. 
By our good fellow-townsmen of the 
west end, on their annual visits to the 
exhibition, it is generally supposed 
to be the statue of royalty—by our 
compatriots, per contra, from the east, 
it is surmised to be a fac-simile of the 
city Magog, or the beau ideal of an 
antique Lord Mayor. It is in fact a 
cast of the Farnese Hercules. By the 
side of this stupendous union of 
superhuman force and dignity, has it 
ever been thy lot, O reader! to behold 
the slim and dapper figure, the jerking 
gait, and the vapid smile, of a mo- 
dern dandy? or, when the deep-peal- 
ing notes of the organ, to which the 
massy walls of some old cathedral 
vibrate and respond, are still dwelling 
on thine ear* hast thou known the 
effect produced upon the tympanum 
by the unexpected treble of a two- 
penny trumpet? We know not how 
we can more truly express, than by 
these illustrations, the immense inter- 
val between the patriarchs of song, 


balk as huge 
As whom the fables name, of monstrous size, 
— or Earth-born, that warred with 
ove,” 


and their modern rivals, who war 
only on the time and patience of their 
readers : 

No. 44,—Vol. IV. 


« Less than smallest dwarfs 
——_—— Like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount.” 

We know that in poetry, as in every 
thing else, there will be a beginning, 
a middle, and an end ;—a superiority, 
the fortune of few—an excellence, to 
be attained by many—and a medio- 
crity, by more—and a minimum, by 
no means rare. We do not quarrel 
with all this: our object is to preserve 
these proportions in the public taste, 
and to range every individual in his 
proper station. 

We should be sorry to detract from 
the real merits of modern poetry. In 
some instances they are great, in 
many respectable, but in none do they 
at all approach to the height of those 
simple and sublime models to which 
itis the duty of the literary censor to 
recall, from time to time, the wander- 
ing affections of the public. If this be 
neglected, inferior works will naturally 
become the standards of taste ;—one 
vitiated and affected style of thought 
and phrase will only give way to an- 
other still more erroneous. 

It is not in the gloomy energy of 
Byron, nor in the seductive brilliancy 
of Moore, nor in the characteristic 
description and animated action of 
Scott, that we are to look for the per- 
fection of a great and genuine poet. 
A violent and dissipated misanthrope 
can never deserve that name. The 
noblest heights of poetry are approach- 
able only by souls of sublime and god- 
like impulse—devoted to wisdom and 
to virtue—simple, pure, and digni- 
fied—meditative and profound. We 
cannot boast of the wisdom and virtue 
of the Corsair—of the dignity, purity, 
and simplicity, of Lalla Rookh—of 
the reach of thought, and profound 
genius, displayed in the Lady of the 
Lake. 

Take the qualities of these distin- 
guished writers as you find them;— 
impassioned vigour—dazzling brilli- 
ancy—unrivalled vivacity—neither se- 
parately nor conjoined, will they be 
found equal to that plain heroic mag- 
nitude of mind, which is the true cri- 
terion of a great poet. And when, 
strong in the justice of our cause, we 
take our station at the gates of the 
temple of Apollo, and prescribe to 
votaries like these, stations inferior 
indeed, but yet 

«« Where one step higher 
Would set them highest.” 
3I 
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shall we hesitate to scourge into 
their proper distance the motley group 
of pretenders, whose inane chatter- 
ings would overpower the sacred 
hymn, and who would perch them- 
selves, with idiot impertinence, upon 
the very altar. 


“ And reckon ye yourselves with spirits of 
ven.” 


“ Back 
——_——— And to your s add wings, 
Lest with a whip of 
Your lingering. 

It may assist us in our further con- 
siderations on this subject, to form a 
sort of analysis, or scale of poetic 
power, by which the merits of the va- 
rious candidates may be tried. In 
the first class, we place the honoured 
and admirable few, ‘“‘dear sons of 
memory, high heirs of fame,” the sub- 
limity of whose perceptions is equalled 
by the —— facility of their produc- 
tions. ext to these are ranked 
those minds of a kindred essence, but 
of limited force. The offspring is 
noble, but the birth laborious. On 
them the curse has glanced not with- 
out effect, which “greatly multiplies 
their sorrow, and their conceptions ; 
in sorrow do they bring forth.” As 
we descend in the mental scale, as in 
the animal creation, we shall find the 
prolific powers in proportion to the 
diminutive size and subordinate sta- 
tion of the parent—and this forms our 
third class, in which facility makes 
some amends for the mediocrity. And 
last of all comes the elaborate little— 
the “mus minimus,” brought to light 
by the parturient throes of an Atna— 
the longest lapse of time, and the 
greatest exhaustion of labour, with 
the smallest possible result. As if a 
fly should. emulate that “ secular 
bird.” the phoenix—or a shrimp, once 
in an age, reproduce its similitude. 
To some more microscopic eye we 
willingly leave the task of scrutiniz- 
ing into the minute deformities, or 
pigmy merits, of these literary non- 
entities. Nothing is to be hoped or 
feared from them. If our readers be 
desirous of a further acquaintance 
with them, we beg to refer them to 
what are properly called the cata- 
logues, at the conclusion of some of our 
reviews and magazines. 

“Mice and rats, and such small 
deer,” will hardly repay the hunting. 
As a matter of choice, at’least, we 


would not take the field against them. 
But if their multitudes threaten us 
with the fate of Bishop Brano—if 
they grow into a plague, and come 
“up into our bed-chambers, and upon 
our beds, and into our ovens, and 
into our kneading-troughs,” contempt 
must give way to indignation, and, 
for our own sakes, we must stretch 
forth the rod over the land. 


METHODIST CONFERENCE, 
WHEN pious individuals meet together 
to consult, how, by giving circulation 
to the truths of the gospel, they ma 
best promote the interests of mankind, 
they present a pleasing spectacle to 
every friend of virtue. It is natural 
for bigotry to trace their actions to an 
enthusiastic or a sectarian spirit; and 
from men who look no further than 
this ‘‘ visible diurnal sphere,” we are 
prepared to receive the charge of sinis- 
ter ends, and unworthy motives. To 
reproaches such as these, and to 
others even of a deeper shade, the 
ministers which belong to the Wes- 
leyan Methodist connection have been 
long accustomed; but amidst calumny 
and opposition, that branch of the 
Christian church which they have 
been made instrumental in forming, 
has gradually advanced to a state of 
high respectability among the Christ- 
ian communities of the earth. 

On Wednesday, July 3lst, 1822, 
the Annual Conference of this increas- 
ing body, commenced in their large 
chapel, City Road, London. Nearly 
a fortnight prior to the above day, 
several ministers, delegated by their 
respective societies or districts, met 
together for the dispatch of some 
branches of business, as preparatory 
to the general conference, and to make 
arrangements for the transactions of 
what concerned their body at large. 
At the commencement of the confe- 
rence, the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
&e. was chosen president, the majo- 
rity of votes being most decidedly in 
his favour. This is the third time 
which he has enjoyed this exalted 
honour among his brethren; and it is 
the only instance in their history, in 
which any individual has been thus 
distinguished. Under his superinten- 
dence, the multifarious concerns of 
the connection were conducted with | 
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judgment, discrimination, and wis- 
dom; and if prudence, order, and 
unwearied application, in the manage- 
ment of important and complicated 
affairs, can entitle any man to the 
respect of his associates, Dr. Clarke 
has shewn himself, on this occasion, 
not undeserving of the suffrages which 
placed him in the chair. 

The number of preachers assembled 
on the occasion, amounted to between 
three and four hundred. These, 
coming from almost every part of the 
kingdom, were enabled, by their 
joint communications, to concentrate 
in one view the condition of Metho- 
dism throughout their extensive con- 
nection. From their various state- 
ments it appeared, that, during the 
past year, nearly twelve thousand mem- 
bers had been added to their societies ; 
and in most places their cause was 
sufficiently prosperous, to induce an 
expectation of a considerable increase 
during the ensuing year. 

In their public meeting in confe- 
rence, every subject proposed was 
open to free and undisturbed discus- 
sion ; and although every one deliver- 
ed his sentiments without reserve or 


partiality, the utmost harmony pre- 
vailed. Nothing, however, occurred 
of any particular moment to distin- 
guish this from any preceding confe- 
rence, with this exception, that nearly 


Jjifty preachers were now taken into 
full connection. Some few were also 
admitted on trial. 

The preachers, as is usual on these 
occasions, were stationed at the houses 
of their numerous friends; and per- 
haps, it is hard to say, whether the 
preachers who were thus received, or 
their friends who had the honour of 
receiving them, were the most de- 
lighted. Their meeting together was 
a season of mutual joy, and when the 
day of separation arrived, they parted 
from each other with regret. 

During the fortnight which the con- 
ference lasted, with one or two soli- 
tary exceptions, there was preaching 
every morning at five, and every even- 
ing at seven. This is nothing more 
than acontinuance of the primitive cus- 
tom established by the Rev. John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
One thing, however, is singularly 
remarkable, namely, that although in 
their chapels the Methodist congrega- 
tions have statedly so much preach- 
ing, and although on the present occa- 


sion domestic concerns would seem to 
forbid attendance, the chapel in the 
morning, at this early hour, was much 
frequented, and in the evenings it was 
generally crowded, sometimes even 
to excess. 

To keep alive a spirit of inquiry, 
and to give to diversified talents an 
opportunity to operate, are among the 
advantages of an itinerant ministry. 
The effect of this, is never more con- 
spicuous than during the seasons of 
conference. And although to both 
preachers and people we would ever 
wish to attribute more exalted mo- 
tives, yet, in every department of life, 
the desire of something new is not 
without its influence. 

The stationing of the preachers must 
at all times be a work of considerable 
difficulty ; and this must gradually 
increase, in proportion as the bod 
becomes more and more enlarged. 
Many friendships, domestic ties, and 
local attachments, are always to be 
considered; and numerous invitations, 
claims, and partial promises, are to 
be adjusted. To meet these in all 
their bearings, is not within the power 
of man. It is only by one general 
rule that every subordinate case can 
be determined, namely, the prospe- 
rity of the work of God. Keeping 
this object in view, and relying on the 
Almighty for protection, the vote of 
conference ratifies the doom of all, 
and from its decisions there can be no 
appeal. 

It is not, however, to be supposed,_ 
that local feeling and disappointed 
anticipations, can always be annihi- 
lated, or even paralysed, by such 
determinations. Many of the preach- 
ers are sent to places, where, during 
the year, they have to cultivate an 
acquaintance with patience, and on 
some occasions the people have to 
learn the same lesson. But submis- 
sion, in all cases, happily supplies the 
defects of acquiescence; and through 
their joint operation, under the provi- 
dence of God, the body has thus far 
been preserved in peace, and favoured 
with the smiles of the divine approba- 
tion. Methodism has already exhibit- 
ed a spectacle to the world which even 
conjecture had not anticipated ; and, 
reasoning from analogy, we may con- 
clude, that it will bear a conspicuous 
part among those instruments, by 
which universal righteousness shall be 
established in the earth. 
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Review.—TZhe School of the Sabbath, | 
a Poem. By William M‘Comb, 8vo. 
pp. 152. Mairs § Co, Donegall-sireet, 

elfast, §e. 1822. 

We have been so much accustomed 
to hear every thing depreciated which 
aspires to the name of poetry, if it 
contain no frenzied emanations of 
thought, no sparklings of genius, no 
coruscations of wit, that we even risk 
our critical reputation in attempting 
to recommend any productions of the 
muse, which make no pretensions to 
these exalted excellencies. We must 
not, however, lose sight of the useful, 
while we pursue the brilliant; nor 
imagine that the only birds deserving 
of admiration, are those that have 
painted wings. 

In a short but appropriate preface, 
the author informs his readers, that 
his poem “ was not so much composed 
for the scientific or the sage, as for 
those who ardently desire the present 
and eternal welfare of their country- 
men, and the education of the illite- 
rate, indigent, and immoral, of a 
youthful community.” In this sen- 
tence, the writer has comprised the 
character of his work ; and although 
we cannot bestow upon the poem 
those exalted compliments, without 
which the pursuers of fame would be 
dissatisfied, we can congratulate him 
on the benevolence of his design, 
and the tendency of his composi- 
tion. 

To captivate the ear, to tickle the 
fancy, and to please the taste, are, 
with Mr. M‘Comb, but remote consi- 
derations. His object in pointing out 
the advantages of Sunday Schools in 
general, is, to enforce the necessity 
of inculcating moral and religious 
principles, in such a manner, that 
they may reach the heart, and stand 
imbodied in the life. Nothing short 
of this, he conceives, can corrrespond 
with the importance of the undertak- 
ing; and nothing but this can prevent 
these mischiefs from resulting to soci- 
ety, which uncontrolled depravity, 
under the dominion of ignorance, 
might produce. The rebellion in 
Ireland, in 1798, he attributes, in a 
great degree, to the want of educa- 
tion, especially of such education as 
he here recommends. His design is 
truly laudable, and to those who have 
at heart the welfare of mankind, his 
poem will be treated with much re- 
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spect. Appended to the three cantos, 
of which this poem consists, there are 
several notes, which tend considerably 
to enhance its value. 


Review.—The Sunday School, a Poem 
in six Books. By Abraham Wat- 
mough, 8ro. pp. 217. London: 
Blanshard, 14, City Road, 1821. 


THE subject of this poem bears so 
strong a resemblance to that of the 
preceding, as to leave no room for 
discrimination. The authors, how- 
ever, have evidently occupied very 
different stations in life; but both are 
well acquainted with Sunday Schools, 
and, knowing how toappreciate their 
importance, they breathe a common 
wish to promote their general inte- 
rest. 

The poem now before us, we are 
informed by its author, was written 
as a candidate for a prize of £21, 
which was offered in 1815, for the best 
production on the subject of Sunday 
Schools; and although it was not suc- 
cessful, it was pronounced by the 
judges as being “second in merit.” 
Since that time, we apprehend it has 
undergone considerable alterations, 
some parts having been expunged, 
and new paragraphs added. The 
author who has fortitude and patience 
enough to keep bis manuscript six 
years without publishing it, presents 
himself to the public in a respectable 
light. 

The range which the writer takes 
in this poem is very extensive, em- 
bracing a retrospect of periods from 
the time when the Roman eagles fixed 
their talons on our shores, down to 
the days of Mr. Raikes, the great 
founder of Sunday Schools. It must 
be obvious from this circumstance, 
that many things are mentioned, 
which have only a distant connection 
with the principal subject ; though, in 
point of comparison and contrast, of 
morals and of refinement, these dis- 
tant objects are not without their 


‘bearings and intluence. 


Throughout the poem, many charac- 
ters are introduced, which sustain 
their respective offices with a becom- 
ing dignity, in the various dialogues 
which they are called to support. 
Several affecting incidents are also 


recorded, which cannot fail to awaken 


attention, and excite solicitude. In- 
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cident, anecdote, and narrative, will 
frequently cover a multitude of poeti- 
cal and literary sins. 

Of the six books of which this poeut 
consists, four are.written in blank 
verse, and two in rhyme; but why 
this singular diversity was adopted, 
we are not less at a loss to compre- 
hend, than we are to discover the 
improvement which the change has 
made. In the former parts, the com- 
position is not without its resemblance, 
in many striking instances, to that of 
Thomson’s Seasons, decorated with 
the machinery which gives beauty to 
Paradise Lost. The author, how- 
ever, will pardon us when we say, we 
do not mean to intimate that he has 
explored the mines of philosophy so 
profoundly as the former, nor intro- 
duced the celestial intelligences with 
so good a grace as he who pur- 
sued “ things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme.” 

The work, however, displays a 
vigorous effort of an enlightened mind, 
and a pleasing susceptibility of the 
harmony of numbers. The language 
is nervous and appropriate, without 
rising into affectation, or descending 
to vulgarity. Several of the notes 
evince an acquaintance with the his- 
tory and morals of antiquity ; and the 
scriptural allusions which are made 
throughout, carry conviction to every 
mind, that the author considers Sun- 
day Schools as auxiliaries to the 
preaching of the gospel ; as means to 
lead the youthful mind from vice to 
virtue, from iniquity to God. 

We had marked some passages for 
insertion, as specimens of the compo- 
sition; but our limits forbid us this 
indulgence. The work, into whose 
hands soever it may fall, will tell its 
own tale; and we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if every one who peruses it 
with attention, does not lay down the 
volume with a full conviction, that it 
is both his duty and his interest to 
give to Sunday Schools all the assist- 
ance in his power. ; 


Review.—The History and Conversion 
of the Jewish Boy, 8vo. A 
ondon: Hatchard, Piccadilly, 1822. 


Tuis is a simple and unvarnished 
tale, not crowded with remarkable 
incidents, nor drawn out into an 


immoderate length. Its substance 
may be told in very few words. 

In the year 1753, when a bill for the 
naturalization of the Jews was intro- 
duced into Parliament, the measure 
being unpopular, this unhappy people 
were exposed to a storm of persecu- 
tion. An aged Rabbi, suspected of 
being a spy, became particularly the 
object of infuriated vengeance ; and 
toescape destruction, he removed, with 
his grandson, to a part of the country 
in which he hoped to find greater 
security. The lad, on his journey, 
having parted from his grandfather, 
fell in with an humane Irishman, who, 
having learnt his tale, accompanied 
him to the place where they had ap- 
pointed to meet. 

On reaching the spot, they found 
the venerable Rabbi surrounded by a 
rabble, who were assailing him with 
stones. The lad ran to his assistance, 
and the Irishman, who was a gentle- 
man’s servant in the place, after 
espousing the cause of the sufferers, 
hastened to fetch his master, whose 
appearance dispersed the mob. The 
old man and grandson were then 
conducted to his house, and treated 
with much humanity and kindness. 

During their stay, several conversa- 
tions took place between the old Rabbi 
and young Mr. Williamson, (whose 
father had afforded an asylum,) on the 
subject of the Messiah, whom the 
young gentleman avowed to be Christ. 
This is the most important part of the 
book. Young Williamson is just 
come from college, is well acquainted 
with the Hebrew language, is versed 
in theology, manages the dispute with 
much dexterity, confutes the old man, 
whose obstinacy remains invincible, 
and, through his reasonings and argu- 
ments, the grandson is converted to 
Christianity. 

In the dialogues, to which this 
interview has given rise, the most 
formidable objections urged by the 
Jews against the Messiahship of 
Christ, are put into the mouth of the 
old Rabbi, and their removal and con- 
fatation follow, from the arguments 
of Mr. Williamson. This is a pleas- 
ing way of introducing polemics ; and 
all who feel interested in the contro- 
versy, will find that Christianity has 
something more than prejudice and 
superstition for its support. And even 
where this interest is not excited, the 
little work, as containing a simple 
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narrative, cannot fail to please. Hu- 
manity, compassion, and forbearance, 
are strongly recommended by the ap- 
pearance and condition of every cha- 
racter that is introduced; so that while 
we pity the invincible obstinacy of the 
old man, we cannot but view with 
shame and detestation, the interfe- 
rence and clamour of a blood-thirsty 
Christian mob. This, on the whole, 
is an instructive work; and, from the 

bability of its being useful, we 
— it will have an extensive cir- 
culation. 


Review.—Poetical Essays. By A. J. 


Mason, embellished with eleven en-: 
gravings on wood, executed b 
author, pp. 111. 

Ludgate Hill, 1822. 


the 
oys, 


London: 


Tue writer of these essays, we learn 
from a short introduction, is not an 
author by profession ; and something 
of this we might have gathered from a 
rusal of them, if the information 
not been given. An author by 
profession, would be very cautious in 
the use of such abbreviations as 
“T’resume,” “he'd stray,” ‘‘ T’em- 
ploy,” “attain,” &c. He would 
also have watched the divisions of his 
subject, and not have united in one 
couplet, the end of an introduction, 
and the beginning of a tale, as we 
perceive in the following. 
“* Reflection pause, while here I my tale. 
Near Carno’s height extends a vale.” 
The subjects of these essays are 
fifteen in number, some of which are 
local and transient, while others may 
be considered as permanent, and of 
universal interest. The essay on 
anarchy and war has some good 
thoughts, which are harmoniously ex- 
pressed ; but there are many passages 
which are susceptible of much amend- 
ment. An essay on peace, very natu- 
rally follows that on war; and in this 
desirable state of society, its various 
blessings are distinctly enumerated, 
and painted in pleasing colours. The 
essay on death, which is divided into 
two parts, is the longest, and, on the 
whole, better executed than the others, 
with an exception in favour of me- 
mory, which is a short piece, and not 
destitute of merit. 
Of the wood engravings with which 
this volume is decorated, our opinion 
is much more favourable than of the 


ms with which they are connected. 

n this, the author found himself more 

at home; and we are persuaded that 

the execution of this department of 

his work will not shrink: from the 
severest scrutiny. 


Review.— An Abridgment of the 
Youth’s Spelling and Pronouncing 
Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament. By E. Dowson, 12mo. 

. 236. London: Booth, 32, Duke 
reet, Manchester Square. 1822. 


Tue work, of which this is an abridg- 
ment, passed under our review some 
time in the year 1819, and our obser- 
vations on its claims to public patro- 
nage, may be found in col. 459, of the 
Imperial Magazine, for the above 
year. Of the parent work, the radical 
principles may be found in the off- 
spring which is now before us; and 
the principal distinction consists in 
the omission of amplified details in 
the latter, which accompanied the defi- 
nition of terms in the former. 

The plan which the author adopts in 
this work, is, first to arrange in an 
alphabetical order, all verbs of one 
syllable, then those of two, then those 
of three, and finally those of four syl- 
lables, giving their meaning, and fix- 
ing their pronunciation. He then pro- 
ceeds with six alphabets of nouns, 
passing from those of one syllable, to 
such as include six, treating them in 
precisely the same manner as the 
verbs were treated, with regard to 
pronunciation and import. Adnouns 
or adjectives form the next class, which 
also are arranged according to their 
respective syllables under five alpha- 
bets. Adverbs also extend to five 
classes, the whole being defined, and 
the pronunciation of each word speci- 
fically given. 

The introductory part of this volume 
contains a brief anatysis of Grammar ; 
and in the concluding pages we have 
a list of nouns distinguished by their 
peculiar terminations ; another of ac- 
tive participles, which are occasion- 
ally used as nouns; another of active 
participles, sometimes used us adjec- 
tives; another of passive participles, 
used as adjectives; another of adjec- 
tives, used instead of nouns; and, 
finally, some instances of nouns used 
as adjectives. 

In our former review we observed, 
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that ‘the author had spared no pains 
in preparing his work for publica- 
tion ;” and we may now add, that he 
seems to have omitted nothing, which 
can give his abridgment respectability, 
and ensure its favourable reception in 
schools and with the public. It is 
introduced with a short dedication to 
the Lord Bishop of Durham, who, we 
may infer from this circumstance, had 
seen and approved of the volume at 
large. To have a work thus distin- 
guished, is an honour of no contemp- 
tible magnitude; but Mr. Dowson can 
boast of something more exalted—he 
has deserved it. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE MARQUIS OF 
LONDONDERRY. 


( With a Portrait.) 


Ons of the best of the ancient moral- 
ists has said, that the spectacle most 
acceptable to the gods, is, that of a 
virtuous man _ struggling bravely 


against adverse fortune; to which we 
may add, that there is no object more 
pitiable, than that of a powerfal mind 


losing its balance in the midst of its 
usefulness, and, for the want of self- 
control, becoming the victim of de- 
spondency. It is affecting to behold 
the mighty cut down in the vigour of 
health ; but it is more awful to witness 
the sudden eclipse of a brilliant under- 
standing. Such cases, however, are 
not new; for many a hero who has 
braved a thousand dangers in the 
field of battle, and stood unmoved the 
roaring of the artillery all around him, 
has trembled in a storm, and hid his 
face from the war of the elements. 
There have also been instances of 
men, who, afier viewing death without 
terror, in foreign climes, and in vari- 
ous forms, have been appalled on their 
return home by the slightest accident; 
and though insensible to fear when 
surrounded by innumerable enemies, 
they have shrunk from the voice of 
calumny, and been unnerved by ridi- 
cule. Thus the illustrious Marlbo- 
rough, after filling the world with the 
splendour of his military achieve- 
ments, sunk into a state of idiocy on 
the loss of his popularity; and the 
intrepid Clive, after extending the 
British empire in the East, was stang 
by the reproaches of those who envied 
his glory, and sought in the grave a 
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refuge from public ingratitude. To 
these mortifying instances of human 
infirmity, we .have now to add the 
name of a man, distinguished above 
most of his contemporaries by vigour 
of intellect, the extent of political 
knowledge, and an unwearied appli- 
cation to his public duties. The dis- 
solution of such a man, has made a 
breach in society which cannot easily 
be supplied; but the loss is rendered 
peculiarly painful, by considering the 
manner of it, which, with the crowd 
of refiections thence resulting, will 
make the serious mind exclaim, 
‘* How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished !” 

But our. limits being narrow, we 
must restrainour feelings, and proceed 
to narrative. 

Robert Stewart, Marquis of London- 
derry, was lineally descended from 
John Stewart, to whom his relative, 
King James the first, granted a manor 
in the county of Donegal, called Bal- 
lylawn, or Stewart’s Land, with the 
territories and precincts of Bally- 
veagh, which manor, with the lands 
annexed thereto, he peopled with 
Proiestants, from his native country of 
Minto, in Scotland. The great-grand- 
son of this gentleman, Colonel Wil- 
liam Stewart, of Ballylawn Castle, 
raised a troop of horse, at the time 
when James the Second closely beset 
Londonderry, and reduced the garri- 
son to the utmost distress. By the 
Colonel’s exertions, however, the ope- 
rations of the besiegers were consi- 
derably retarded, and their supplies 
cut off, for which the infatuated mo- 
narch caused him to be attainted in 
his parliament, held at Dublin. This 
William Stewart was succeeded by 
his son Alexander, who died at the 
advanced age of fourscore, in 1761. 
He enlarged his estates by marriage 
and prudent management, and trans- 
ferred the family residence to Mount 
Stewart, in the County of Down. 
His son Robert, born in 1739, mar- 
ried first Lady Frances Seymour Con- 
way, sister to the late Marquis of 
Hertford, by whom he had two sons, 
Alexander Francis, who died in 
childhood, and Robert, who succeed- 
ed to the family honours and estates. 
The second wife of the first Marquis 
of Londonderry was Lady Frances 
Pratt, daughter of the great Earl 
Camden, by whom he had eleven chil- 
dren, to the eldest of whom, Charles 
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William, Lord Stewart, the British 
ambassador at Vienna, the title, in 
failure of issue on the part of his bro- 
ther, has descended. 

Robert Stewart, the late Marquis, 
was born at his father’s seat, June 18, 
1769. He received his grammatical 
education at the school of Armagh, 
kept by the Rev. Mr. since Archdeacon 
Harrock ; and in 1786, he removed to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; on 
leaving which; he spent a short time 
in travelling through Europe. Shortly 
after his return to Ireland, the Hon. 
Mr. Stewart, (his father being then a 

r,) offered himself as a candidate 
for the County of Down, against the 
Marquis of Downshire, and succeeded, 
though not without a hard-fought con- 
test, which cost his father between 30 
and 40,000 pounds. On entering the 
Irish House of Commons, the young 
member was hailed as a most valuable 
acquisition by the opposition; and the 


late Earl of Charlemont, who stood | 


at their head, spoke of his talents 
with rapture and confidence. His 
first speech was on a very popular 
subject, that of the right of Ireland to 
participate in the trade to India, 
which claim he asserted with anima- 
tion and ability. Mr. Stewart did not 
long act with that party, and at the 
next election he was thrown out, on 
which he obtained a seat in the British 
parliament for the borough of Orford, 
by the interest of his noble relative, 
the Marquis of Hertford. He now 
joined the phalanx of government, 
and seconded the address to the King, 
at the opening of the session, in a 
speech not remarkable for either force 
of argument or felicity of language. 
When the Hon. Thomas Pelham, now 
Earl of Chichester, quitted the post of 
Secretary of Ireland, under the Vice- 
roy, Earl Camden, he was succeeded 
by Mr. Stewart, whosoon after became 
Lord Castlereagh, on the advance- 
ment of his father to an earldom. 
This was a gloomy period to the whole 
empire, but the condition of Ireland 
was frightful in the extreme ; a des- 
perate faction having there worked up 
the bad passions of the people to the 
eommission of every atrocity ; to pu- 
nish which, and strike terror into the 
instigators, strong coercive measures 
were adopted, that in some respects 

vated the mischief, by exaspe- 
rating an already infuriated popula- 
tion. These severities, of course, 
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were not likely to render any man 
popular, who happened to be con- 
nected with the government which 
sanctioned them, and therefore it 
was but natural that Lord Castlereagh 
should come in for his share of public 
obloguy. In such cases, malice is 
always inventive, and many shocking 
tales were told of cruelties that were 
never perpetrated, and oppressions 
that never existed. Long after the 
suppression of the rebellion, these 
slanders were revived, with such ex- 
aggerations, that the noble Lord was 
reduced to the necessity of exculpat- 
ing himself in the English House of 
Commons, which he did completely 
to the satisfaction of the unprejudiced, 
and the confusion of his enemies. 
The next great step in his life, was 
the parliamentary Union of the two 
kingdoms ; and here again he became 
the object of popular outcry, which 
the lapse of years has not altogether 
subdued. This, however, was a mea- 
sure, <which many great politicians 
had long before recommended,as being 
no less necessary to the consolidation 
of the empire, than particularly bene- 
ficial to Ireland; yet, such is the force 
of national pride, the people there 
chose rather to have an inefficient and 
extravagant parliament of their own, 
than enjoy the broad, vigilant, and 
powerful protection of the British 
legislature. The Union, therefore, 
was an arduous task to accomplish, 
but Marquis Cornwallis, then Lord 
Lieutenant, by his prudence, and 
Lord Castlereagh, the Secretary, by 
his address, succeeded in carrying 
the act through both houses. On this 
occasion the Viceroy made a remark- 
able observation; for when some per- 
sons doubted of the practicability of 
the measure, even though the votes 
should be carried through the two 
houses, the Marquis laconically said, 
“Let the parliament only pass the 
vote, and leave the rest to me.” 

Lord Castlereagh having been the 
prime agent in this important busi- 
ness, became now an effectual assist- 
ant to Mr. Pitt; and when that great 
man returned to the helm, after the 
short administration of Mr. Adding- 
ton, his noble friend was made Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control; and in 
1805, Minister of War. Of that post 
he was deprived by the united admi- 
nistration of Lord Grenville and Mr. 
' Fox; but he resumed it in that of 
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Mr. Perceval; and continued in the 
office till the unfortunate Walcheren 
expedition, and his duel with Mr. 
Canning in 1809, compelled him to 
resign it. On the death of Mr. Perce- 
val, in 1812, Lord Castlereagh gained 
that predominant influence in the 

overnment, which he enjoyed, without 
intermission, to the last moment of 
his life. His powers as a statesman, 
had been displayed to advantage on 
various occasions, especially in the 
legislative union of England and Ire- 
land; but his political talents were 
never completely developed, till he 
became foreign minister, and acted 
as our negociator in settling the peace 
of Europe. In December, 1813, when 
the revolution took place in Holland, 
his Lordship set out for hat country, 
on his way to join the Sovereigns in 
alliance against France, as Ete 
tentiary extraordinary, with full pow- 
ers to treat for a general peace. This 
negociation, however, being rendered 
unnecessary by the downfall of Buona- 

arte, and the restoration of Louis 

VIII. to the throne of his ancestors, 
Lord Castlereagh went with the same 
credentials to the general congress at 
Vienna, and, on his return, received 
from the House of Commons the most 
flattering marks of respect, while, by 
his Sovereign, he was honoured with 
the order of the garter, and his vene- 
rable father obtained a farther eleva- 
tion in the rank of Marquis. 

The rest ‘of the political life of the 
noble Lord is too much connected with 
general history, and too well known, 
to need particular detail in this place. 
In his official capacity he was sedu- 
lously attentive to business, and re- 
markably courteous to all his depen- 
dents. Asa speaker in the House of 
Commons, he possessed great powers, 
shaded with great defects. He was a 
master of the art of reasoning, and 
yet he not unfrequently embroiled and 
weakened his argument by illogical 
conclusions. Though he had a com- 
mand of language, he sometimes 
uttered ludicrous and even absurd 
expressions, of which his antagonists 
did not fail to take advantage. 
His ideas were usually clear on most 
subjects of debate; and yet at times 
he fell into such a periphrastic mode 
of delivering his sentiments, as al- 
most to raise a doubt whether he had 
any conception of the matter he was 
labouring to elucidate. So far was 

No, 44.—Vot. IV. 


he from studying oratorical elegance, 
that he appeared as if he thought it 
beneath his notice ; hence his senten- 
ces were often disagreeably abrupt, 
and his words ill chosen. Notwith- 
standing this carelessness of his dic- 
tion, the noble Secretary succeeded 
in obtaining a potent ascendency in 
that House, where the thundering 
oratory of Fox was yet remembered 
with wonder, and where the captivat- 
ing rhetoric of Pitt had left an impres- 
sive effect, that could never be erased 
from the minds of those who had once 
heard it. Lord Londonderry sought 
no aid from art, and yet he never rose 
in his place to speak on any topic, 
without fixing deep attention; and 
even at those times when he seemed 
to labour under a perplexity of con- 
ception, and in consequence of it 
involved his discourse in a cloud of 
words, he rarely failed at last to carry 
conviction home to anprejudiced hear- 
ers. This arose from the salutary 
rule of appealing to the understand- 
ing, and never to the passions; by 
which means, his audience, 
that they were respected, attend 

more to his matter than to his manner, 
to the facts which he stated, than the 
style in which they were expressed. 
Another thing which gave advantage 
to his Lordship as a public speaker, 
was the dignity of his appearance, and 
the amenity of his temper, so that by 
keeping his mind steady and unrufiled 
in the most stormy debates, he was 
often enabled to obtain an easy tri- 
umph over adversaries, who had a 
greater flow of eloquence, and perhaps 
possessed an ampler fund of general 
knowledge. But the prominent excel- 
lence of the noble Secretary, as a 
public character, lay in diplomacy; 
and here his merits have been acknow- 
ledged by the first statesmen in the 
great courts of Europe, without even 
excepting those of France, who have 
always claimed a superiority in this 
branch of political science. ou 

out the negociations in which his 
Lordship was employed on the conti- 
tinent, he gained the esteem and con- 
fidence of the royal personages with 
whom heheld occasional intercourse,by 
the soundness of his judgment, thelibe- 
rality of his mind, and the elegance of 
his manners. Though he never lost 
sight of the interests of his own coun- 
try. in these transactions, he deported 
= as the friend of mankind, and 
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by the openness of his conduct, re- 
moved every thing that had a tendency 
to throw obstacles in the way of an 
amicable agreement between the con- 
tracting powers. The Marquis was 
again upon the point of setting out to 
meet the Congress, at Verona, when 
he was attacked by a nervous fever, 
the consequence of incessant labour in 
his office, and the still more harassing 
ones in the House of Commons, during 
along and stormy session. Delirium 
ensued, and on the morning of the 
12th of August, this highly gifted man 
fell by his own hand, at his house, in 
the parish of North Cray, in Kent. 
The next day an inquest was held on 
the body, when Dr. Bankhead, his 
physician, deposed, that onthe Friday 
— he visited the Marquis at 

is house in St. James’s Square, and 
finding him exceedingly ill, had pre- 
scribed cupping. After that opera- 
tion, his Lordship appeared more 
tranquil, and the same evening went 
to North Cray, desiring the Doctor to 
come thither the next day, and stay 
there all night. The Doctor did so, 
and on his arrival found his noble 
patient labouring under great agita- 


tion of spirits, and strong mental de- 


lusion. Dr. Bankhead remained in 
close attendance all Sunday, during 
which the aberrations of mind were 
manifested by very distressing symp- 
toms. On Monday morning, about 
seven o’clock, the waiting woman of 
Lady Londonderry came to tell the 
Doctor that the Marquis wished to see 
him soon. The message was after- 
wards repeated, and the Doctor went 
to his Lordship’s chamber, but found 
that he was gone into his dressing 
room. ‘‘On stepping in,” says he, 
“T saw him in his dressing gown, 
standing with his front towards the 
window, and his face to the ceiling. 
Without turning his head, on the 
instant he heard my foot, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Bankhead, let me fall upon your 
arm—’tis all over.’ As quickly as 

sible I ran to him, thinking he was 
aint, and going to fall. I caught him 
in my arms, and perceived that he 
had a knife in his right hand, very 
firmly clenched, and all over blood. 
In falling, the blood burst from him 
like a torrent from a watering-pot ; 
so that I think not Jess than two quarts 
must have flowed from him in one 
minute.” Upon this evidence, corro- 
borated by the lady’s maid, who clearly 


proved antecedent acts of insanity, 
the jury, without hesitation, signed 
and returned this verdict: ‘‘ That on 
an inquest taken at the house of the 
late Most Noble Robert, Marquis of 
Londonderry, at North Cray, in the 
county of Kent, on Tuesday, the 13th 
of August, on view of the body of the 
said Marquis, we the jurors, on our 
oath, say, that the said Marquis of 
Londonderry, on the 12th of August, 
and for some time previously, under a 
grievous disease of mind did labour 
and languish; and by reason of the 
said disease, became delirious, and 
not of sound mind; and that on the 
said 12th of August, in the said 
parish, while labouring under such 
disease, did, with a certain knife of 
iron or steel, upon himself make an 
assault, and did strike, and cut, and 
stab himself, on the carotid artery, 
and gave himself one mortal wound, 
of the length of one inch, and of the 
depth of two inches; of which said 
mortal wound he did then and there 
instantly die; and being under a state 
of mental delusion, in manner afore- 
said, and by the means aforesaid, did 
kill and destroy himself, and did not 
come by his death through the means 
of any other person or persons whatso- 
ever.” 

The Coroner, after taking this ver- 
dict, read a letter from the Duke of 
Wellington to Dr. Bankhead, written 
on the 9th, in which his Grace says, 
‘** I called upon you with the intention 
of talking to you on the subject of 
the health of Lord Londonderry, and 
to request of you that you will call on 
him. I told his Lordship that he was 
unwell, and particularly requested 
him to send for you; but lest he should 
not, I sincerely hope that you will 
contrive, by some pretence, to go down 
to his Lordship. I have no doubt he 
is very unwell; he appears to me to 
have been exceedingly harassed, much 
fatigued, and overworked, during the 
last session of parliament; and I have 
no doubt he labours under mental 
delirium.” 

In this opinion, the noble Duke 
was not singular, for others had ob- 
served an alarming change in the 
Marquis some time before; and his 
Majesty in particular was so much 
affected by his manner when he took 
leave of him, -previous to the King’s 
embarkation for Scotland, that he 
communicated his apprehensions to 
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the Earl of Liverpool on the subject, 
and desired that medical aid should 
be called in immediately, but with as 
much delicacy as possible. Unhap- 
pily, the preventive measures that 
were adopted proved insufficient; and 
it is to be regretted that a minute 
examination of his Lordship’s apparel 
did not take place, for the purpose of 
removing out of the way every article 
that could be converted to a deadly 
use. 

On Tuesday morning, the 20th, the 
remains of this great statesman were 
conveyed from his house in St. James’s 
Square, attended by a long train of 
coaches, to Westminster Abbey, and 
there deposited by the side of his illus- 
trious friend, William Pitt. 

The Marquis of Londonderry mar- 
ried, in 1794, Amelia, the daughter 
and co-heiress of John Hobart, Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, by whom he had 
no issue.—Having given this outline 
of his Lordship’s public life and me- 
lancholy dissolution, we might expa- 
tiate, with some satisfaction, upon 
the excellency of his private charac- 


ter ; but instead of entering into par- | 


ticulars, we shall content ourselves 
with transcribing the testimony borne 
to his merits by one of his longest and 
most determined political opponents : 
** As a member of society, apart from 
office, (says the leading journal of the 
opposition,) we bear a willing tribute 
to those valuable qualities, by whieh 
bis Lordship acquired and preserved 
the affections of his numerous friends. 
We pass by the mere accomplishments 
and elegancies which distinguished 
him, since to dwell upon them would 
be to depreciate his more solid vir- 
tues. Lord Londonderry was a man 
of unassuming manners, of simple 
taste, and, so far as regarded private 
life, of a kind.and generous disposition. 
Towards the poor, he was beneficent ; 
in his family mild, considerate, and 
forbearing. He was firm to the con- 
nections and associates of his earlier 
days, not only those of choice, but of 
accident, when not unworthy; and to 
promote them, and to advance their 
interests, his efforts were sincere and 
indefatigable. In power, he forgot 
no service rendered to him while he 
was in a private station, nor broke any 
promise expressed or implied; nor 
abandoned any friend who claimed 


moral agent, and in the estimate of 
general worth they have a high re- 
deeming power.” 


EMBARKATION OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE 
IV. AT GREENWICH FOR SCOTLAND. 


On Saturday, August 10th, 1822, 
Greenwich, the river stretching before 
it, and the adjacent shores, exhibited 
one of the most splendid spectacles 
that an assembled multitude has for a 
long time either displayed or be- 
held. 

On the day preceding, a report 
prevailed throughout London, that his 
Majesty, at an early hour, was ex- 
pected to arrive at Greenwich, from 
which place the papers announced he 
would actually embark about eight 
o’clock. As this was a time which the 
state of the tide rendered highly pro- 
bable, so early as four in the mereng 
many carriages were in motion ; 

as the hour approached, the roads 
were completely thronged with spec- 
tators, all hastening to the spot,. to 
witness the scene, and behold the 
royal departure. At this time the 
inns, especially those near the shore, 
were much crowded; and heavy de- 
mands were made on the tea, hot 
rolls, ham, and eggs, which had been 
provided for this hungry occasion. 
In some of the upper rooms, the win- 
dows which faced the Royal Yacht, 
and the stairs which his Majesty must 
descend, were thronged to excess, 
and every one seemed in haste to 
devour the breakfast he bad procured, 
lest he should be too late to enjoy the 
gratifying peep. 

The river, at this time, displayed a 
scene, not less interesting than the 
land. The Lord Mayor’s barge, splen- 
didly decorated, and thickly peopled, 
sailed from off the Tower about half- 
past six. This was accompanied by 
the boats of the water bailiff, and the 
harbour master, and attended by the 
Royal Sovereign Steam Packet, which 
was engaged to tow the barge down 
the river from Greenwich, as soon as 
his Majesty had left the shore. In 
this barge, the band of the regiment, 
stationed in the Tower, embarked, to 
amuse, with the sounds of harmony, 
the splendid company on board, and 
to add to the festivities of the day. 


and merited his assistance. These 


are good and sound qualities of a 


Shortly after this, the barges of the 
Goldsmiths’ and the Skinners’ compa- 
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niés followed in the grand procession. 
These also were decorated with splen- 
did flags, which, with the sounds of 
martial music, attracted every eye and 
ear. Vast numbers of boats followed 
in the train of these aquatic equi- 

ages, and the arrival of the whole at 
about eight o’clock, con- 
firmed the opinion, that his Majesty 
would speedily make his appear- 
ance. 

Nine o’clock, however, paid a visit 
te Greenwich, and found expectation 
conversing with patience, but his 
Majesty was not yet come. About 
ten, the tide fast retiring, a report 
prevailed that his Majesty would not 
embark until the next tide, and that 
the spectators would be compelled 
‘either to wait until about seven or 
eight in the evening, or return home 
‘mortified with disappointment. Ele- 
ven, twelve, and onc, followed in 
regularsuccession, but, alas, alas, hun- 
ger seemed nearer than royalty, and 
multitudes began to think seriously 
about dinner, while some few actually 
procured a second repast. 

As the day advanced, the crowds 
both on shore and on the water evi- 
dently increased. Around the Royal 
Yacht, which was splendidly deco- 
rated, for even her port-holes shone 
with gold, the boats were arranged in 
a dense and imbodied form. Many 
of these were filled with persons of 
high distinction and character; but 
all were compelled to lie at a respect- 
ful distance, that no impediment 
might be offered to his Majesty in his 
passage on board. 

In the meanwhile, as the tide re- 
ceded, the people involuntarily fol- 
lowed the opening which it made, and 
in the vicinity of the stairs, leading 
from the great square of the hospital 
to the Yacht, nothing but a condensed 
mass appeared. To prevent these 
from pressing too closely, guards 
were stationed near the steps, but the 
tide returning before his Majesty’s 
arrival, rendered the continuance of 
this precaution wholly unnecessary. 

Outside the Hospital rails, which 
divide the square from the passage, 
the people were so closely wedged, as 
scarcely to admit room for another, 
and in this situation multitades must 


have stood, from about seven in the 
morning, until his Majesty’s depar- 
ture afforded them relief. Within the 
square, one company of marines lined 


the front, and another the two sides. 
The centre was occupied by 800 poor 
orphan lads, the sons of British 
sailors; and about 200 girls, the 
daughters of wounded and. departed 
heroes, gave by their clean and 
healthful appearance, an additional 
interest to the scene. Vast numbers 
of invalids, some having arms, and 
others legs, ‘fin battle lopp’d away,” 
paraded the accessible parts, in their 
plain but becoming uniform. At the 
door leading into the Governor’s house 
were stationed, Sir Richard Keats, 
the Governor, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, accompanied by a guard 
of honour, consisting of an equal 
number of naval and military officers, 
attended by several general officers, 
not on duty, all waiting to receive his 
Majesty. Within the area, and adja- 
cent rooms, where the windows af- 
forded a promising prospect, vast 
numbers of ladies and gentlemen of 
the first distinction were accommo- 
dated, having previously obtained 
tickets of admission. In short, every 
spot was occupied, every nook was 
filled, every avenue was crowded, 
near which his Majesty was expected 
to pass, while on shore; and the ar- 
rangements on the water bore a strong 
resemblance to those made on the 
land. 

It was not until a quarter before 
three that his Majesty entered his 
travelling carriage at the palace. He 
was accompanied by Lord Francis 
Conyngham and Sir William Knighton, 
drawn by four beautiful bay horses. 
At twenty minutes past three, his car- 
riage appeared in sight at Greenwich, 
the approach of which had been an- 
nounced by the arrival of some Light 
Dragoons, who preceded him only a 
few minutes. The rapidity with which 
his Majesty travelled, but barely per- 
mitted even those who were most fa- 
vourably situated, to have a distinct 
and unobstructed view; and multi- 
tudes that were even in the vicinity of 
the gate, by which his Majesty en- 
tered the Hospital buildings, could 
scarcely catch a transient glance. 

Alighting from his carriage in the 
square, his Majesty was received 
with an universal shout of acclama- 
tion. Huzzas resounded from ten 
thousand tongues; every eye was 
strained ; every neck was stretched ; 
some clambered ; some mounted on 
tip-toes; some jostled their neigh- 
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bours ; every spying glass was in use, 
and every opera glass was put in 
requisition. After a few compliments 
had passed between his Majesty and 
the gentlemen in waiting, he walked 
with a firm and dignified step towards 
the royal barge, which, at the foot of 
the stairs, was waiting his entrance, 
amidst the cheers of the populace; to 
whom his Majesty, with a benignant 
countenance, bowed several times in 
various directions. Descending the 
stairs, he took the arm of the Gover- 
nor of Greenwich Hospital, and was 
assisted by Sir Charles Paget; and 
just as the barge moved from the 
steps, his Majesty, turning to the 
multitude, in an emphatic tone, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ God bless you all!”” While 
proceeding to the Yacht, he appeared 
sensible of the marked attention which 
he every where received, and bowed 
to those in the boats, as he had done 
to those on shore. 

Mounting the accommodation Iad- 
der of the Royal George, the commo- 
dore’s broad pendant was immedi- 
ately struck, and the Royal Standard 
of England was hoisted in its place. 
Previously to his Majesty’s coming on 
board the Yacht, Earl St. Vincent, as 
the oldest Admiral in England, had 
been stationed on the quarter deck to 
receive him. To him his Majesty ad- 
vanced; and on meeting they shook 
hands. After some conversation, his 
Majesty was introduced to the officers; 
and when the Earl retired, he was 
accompanied by the King to the ac- 
commodation ladder, which was then 
taken on board. 

The wind being calm, and the tide 
flowing, the Royal Yacht was taken 
in tow by the Comet Steam Packet, 
the machinery of which being put in 
motion, both vessels majestically pro- 
ceeded down the river. These were 


preceded by the Lord Mayor’s barge, 
towed by the Royal Sovereign Steam 


Packet. The Lord Mayor, as con- 
servator of the river Thames, took 
the precedency of his Majesty. The 
movement of the Royal Yacht began 
at twenty minutes past four, previ- 
ously to which, those gentlemen who 
did not accompany his Majesty to 
Scotland took their leave. 

It was not until the boats began to 
separate, that their vast numbers 
could be distinctly seen. At this time 
they seemed to cover the majestic 
stream ; and while some “‘ pursued the 


triumph,” others lay upon their oars, 
gazing at the splendid spectacle, 
while great numbers made the best of 
their way to London Bridge. 

At Blackwall, the East and West 
India Docks, Woolwich, Gravesend, 
and Southend, the wharfs, windows, 
and elevated grounds, were crowded 
with spectators, as the Royal Yacht 
descended the river, and each place 
sent forth its quota of inhabitants on 
the water, to testify their loyalty and 
joy. Several of these parties rivalled 
each other in exhibitions of skill, and 
modes of expressing their attach- 
ment; but scarcely one instance ex- 
cited more attention than that which 
a steam vessel coming up the river 
manifested. When his Majesty’s 
Yatch approached, both crew and 
passengers, with simultaneous voices, 
began ‘‘God save the King,” which 
they continued to sing, until his Ma- 
jesty had passed by. To all those 
parties, whether on the water or on 
shore, he continued to bow with the 
most condescending affability, and so 
thickly did the multitudes swarm, that 
they farnished him with fall employ- 
ment. 

In the art of boatmanship, and the 
management of the oar, none exhi- 
bited greater dexterity than some 
gentlemen off Greenwich. They had 
provided for the occasion, suitable 
uniforms of dress, peculiar to them- 
selves; and their ability in rowi 
from place to place, and the ease an 
readiness with which they would man 
and unship their oars, served to amuse 
the spectators during the tedious hours 
that they waited in suspense. 

His Majesty was evidently received 
and saluted with every demonstration 
of joy. Nota single groan or hiss was 
noticed, to disturb the general har- 
mony; and if acclamations of ap- 
plause, loyal and national airs, and 
smiles animating every countenance, 
can be considered as proofs of loyal 
attachment, his Majesty was sur- 
rounded by a people, in whose hearts 
he sat enthroned. 

Among the accidents of the day, it 
has been said, that a wherry, in which 
were two ladies, was run down by a 
boat belonging to a Turkish frigate ; 
but a good ducking was the extent of 
the damage which they sustained. 
It has also been reported, that the 
undulation occasioned by the steam 
engine of the Royal Sovereign,swamp- 
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ed a boat, but the parties saved them- 
selves by catching hold of the Lord 
Mayor’s barge, which closely followed. 
Independently of the above accidents, 
that which the barge of the Gold- 
smith’s company sustained was the 
severest which happened on the wa- 
ter. On coming to her position, she 
ran foul of a hauser, by which means 
the bowsprit of a private yacht got 
entangled in her railwork, deforming 
its beauty, and carrying much of it 
away. The company on board were 
much alarmed, but no other serious 
consequences ensued. On shore, a 
poor lad, about fourteen years of age, 
got entangled among some carriages, 
in the evening, when the crowds were 
retiring, by one of which he was run 
over. He was taken up apparently 
much injured, and borne by four men 
to his home. 

All circumstances considered, it is 
a matter of astonishment, thata great- 
er number of misfortunes had not 
happened, among the many thousands 
that crowded on each other. But no 
disposition to create disturbance any 
where appeared; and every one 
seemed willing to accommodate his 
neighbour. It was a day of festivity, 
rejoicing, and harmony ; and although 
the patience of many was put to the 
severest test, not a murmur was to be 
heard, and all retired expressing their 
entire satisfaction. 

The voyage was prosperous, and his 
Majesty reached the port of his desti- 
nation in safety. 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 


Composition Moulds.—Moulds, formed 
from a pet te of salphar and iron scales, 
have been successfully employed in America, 
in place of those usually made of brass, endur- 
ing the nece pressure without injury. 
ey are formed by dissolving the pulverized 
iron scales from a smith’s forge in melted sul- 
ur: the proper proportions may be readily 
ound by a The compound is easily 
fusible, takes very sharp and accurate 
casts from the original. 

de Clinchamp, teacher of 
the youth intended for the marine service at 
Toulon, in France, has invented an instru- 
ment called a Hyalograph, which takes off, 
with extreme correctness, the appearances of 
natural objects. A particular sort of ink serves 
to impress on paper designs taken on the glass 
of the instrament; and as the first impression 
cannot be erased, many proofs may be taken 
off, by inking it over again. The byalograph 
serves also for many Sathonntieal applica- 


tions. Works executed with hyalographicink 
have the appearance of lithographic designs. 
Comparative Nutritive Properties of Food.— 
A very interesting report on this subject was 
lately presented to the French Minister of the 
Interior, by Messrs. Percy and Vauquelin, 
two members of the Institute. The result of 
their experiments is as follows :—In bread 
every hundred pounds weight are found to 
contain eighty pounds of nutritious matter ; 
batcher’s meat, averaging the various sorts, 
contains only thirty-five pounds in one-han- 
dred ; French beans, (in the grain,) ninety- 
two in one hundred ; broad beans, eighty-nine; 
peas, ninety-three; lentiles, (a kind of half 
pea, but little known in England,) ninety-four 
pounds in one-hundred ; greens and tarnips, 
which are the most aqueous of all vegetables 
used for domestic purposes, furnish only eight 
ounds of solid nutritious substance in one- 
undred; carrots, fourteen pounds; and what 
is very remarkable, as being in opposition to 
the hitherto acknowledged theory, one hun- 
dred _—_ of potatoes only yield twenty-five 
pounds of substance, valuable as nutrition. 
One pound of good bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of the best 
potatoes ; and seventy-five pounds of bread, 
and thirty pounds of meat, are equal to three 
handred 9p won of potatoes; or, to go more 
into detail, three quarters of a pound of bread, 
and five ounces of meat, are equal to three 
pounds of potatoes ; one pound of potatoes is 
equal to four pounds of cabbage and three of 
tarnips ; but one pound of rice, broad beans, 
or French beans, (in grain,) is equal to three 
pounds of me 
Ou of : —Dr. 


r palatable. 
Nimmo employs the following method to purify 


the oil of turpentine for medical use, without 
diminishing its efficacy, but greatly lessening 
its disagreeable taste, and its injurious effects 
upon the kidneys. To eight parts of the oil 

d one part of the strongest alcohol, and let 
them be well agitated. In afew minutes, a 
separation takes place; the oil, unless v 
impure, falls to the bottom, and the alcoh 
having discharged the impurities, floats at the 
top. Pour off the alcoholic portion, add an 
equal quantity of the alcohol as before, agitate, 
and separate the liquids. If this be repeated 
three or four times, the oil becomes nearly 
tasteless, almost without smell, and when a 
portion of it is evaporated, it leaves no resi- 
duum. It is necessary to remark, that 
as the oil may be rendered, it speedily under- 
goes alteration, and returns to its origi 
state of greater or less impurity. 

oping h.—Dr. Archer, an Americar 
physician, announces that the agora 
is cured by vaccinating the patient on 
second or third week after the commencement 
of the disease. This is a singular discovery, 
and if the result be doubted, the experiment is 
at least harmless. 

On Liquid Manure.—In the Bath Agriculta- 
ral Papers, there is related an interesting 
experiment on the subject of liquid manure, 
which is certainly too mach neglected in this 
country. A Norfolk gentleman, who rather by 
compulsion used some putrid water in his gar- 
den, found it so beneficial, that he tried some 
experiments with it compared with clean 
water, in a meadow; the result determined 
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him to increase his supply of putrid water, 
which he did by enlarging the reservoir, and 
conducting into it hollow drains from his sta- 
bles, ox-stalls, kitchen, &c.; besides which 
he ordered vegetable refuse from the garden to 
be thrown into it, and emptied the privy into 
it once a year. From all these resources he 
obtained a large quantity, which was used 
with a water-cart, having a trough behind as 
for watering roads; and this mode of manuring 
was found greatly preferable to the common 
one for hay and pastare land. 

New Musket.—A curious invention in fire- 
arms has lately been »ccomplished by an inge- 
nious mechanic of New York. It is a single 
barrel and lock, stocked in the usual manner, 
and is perfectly simple, safe, and convenient. 
The number of charges may be extended to 
fifteen or even twenty, each charge being un- 
der as complete control as a single charge in 
an ordinary gun; and may be fired in the 
space of two seconds to a charge, or at longer 
intervals, at the option of the possessor, with 
the same accuracy and force as any other gun. 
The principle can be applied to any musket, 
rifle, fowling-piece, or pistol, and can be made 
to fire from two to twelve times, without add- 
ing any thing to the incumbrance of the piece, 
except five or six ounces to its weight.—This 

has been shown to many of our officers of 
the army and navy, and has been highly ap- 
proved of. 

Size and of the Globules of Blood in 
different Animals.—A number of very interest- 
ing results have recently been obtained by 
J. L. Prevost, M. D. and J. A. Dumas, 
respecting the form of the globules of blood of 
different animals. The following are their 
measures of the diameters of the globules: 

Man, Dog, Rabbit, Hedgehog, Guinea Pig, 
Muscarden, the 3750th part of an English inc 
—Ass, the 4175th ditto—Cat, Grey Mouse, 
White Mouse, the 4275th ditto — Sheep, 
Horse, Mule, Ox, the 5000th ditto—Chamois, 
Stag, the 5450th ditto—She-Goat, the 7200th 

itto. 

Bat while the globules of blood in different 
animals vary in size, they also vary in form. 
In the mammailia they are all spherical, while 
in birds they are elliptical, and vary only in 
the lengths of their greater axes. They are 
likewise elliptical in all cold-blooded animals. 
They found also, that the colourless globule 
which exists in the centre of the particles of 
blood, has the constant diameter of the 7500th 
of an inch in all animals, and whatever be the 
form of the globule which contains it. 


Literary Motices. 


Just Published, The Christian Indian of 
North America, a narrative of facts, with 
and cuts, 6d. 

A Collection of Birth-day Odes, written 
and published in Botany Bay. 

The Protestant Historical Catechism, being 
aConcise View of Christianity, with the Rise 
and Establishment of the Reformation under 
Martin Luther, by Josiah H. Walker. 

A brief Sketch of the Life of Thaanus, with 
copious Notes to the Dedication of his History 
of France, by Josiah H. Walker. 


Mr. Overton, of Chelsea, has in the Press, 
an entire new View of the Apocalyptic Num- 
bers, os the 666 years of the Babylo- 
nian beast, followed by his 42 months’ power, 
reach from the third of Cyrus to the final desola- 
tion in Judea, A. D. 136, which Daniel’s vision 
extended to; then after a thousand years ap- 
peared in Rome against the Waldenses, &c. 
whose souls rest with Christ the present thou- 
sand ; after which, infidel Gog in the last effort 
will perish with the beast for ever, and the 
endless sabbath of rest begin. 

Preparing for Publication, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
elegantly printed, The Domestic Guide to Li- 
terature and the Sciences, by the Rev. H. C. 
O’ Donnaghue, A.M. late of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 

A Plan for Translating Languages without 
or previous acquaintance therewith, 
by Henry Mathews. 


Average Price of Grain per Quarter, the 12 
fromthe 
Wheat.|Barley.|Oats.| Rye.|Beans.| Peas. 
s. dj s. d\s. d.js. d.| s.d. 
July20.43 8} 19 5/18 10/18 4/26 4 
27.43 2) 18 7/20 5 


2 2 
0|24 8 
10.42 11, 18 1/18 4/19 3/24 8 
4\24 6 


9 

26 9 

25 7 

27 1 

17.43 31 19 1/18 0'18 1 


Average Prices of Sugar| Number of Bankrupts. 
ewt.|July 27,30, - 17 


Aug.7, 28 1 10, 13, - 16 
14, 28 1 17, 20, - 12 
21, 27 4, - ti 
Total 70 
Price of Stocks, London, August 26. 
Bank Stock, 2513 Impl. 3 per Ct. 
3 per Ct. Rd. 813 81 | South Sea Stock, 
3 per Ct. Cons.80} } 3 | Ex. Bills, 2d. £1 
3} per Cent. 91 64 pm. 
4 per Cent. 914 3 3 Do. £500, 8 5 pm. 
New 4per Ct. 4 | Do. small, 5 86 pm. 
Long An. 20 15-16ths | Cons. for Acc. bo 3 
21 


Price of Irish Stocks, August 20. 


Gov. Stock, 
Do. Stock, 4 per Cent. 


Gov. Deb. Coe 


Do. Stock, 5 per Cent. 544 
Grand Canal Loans, (6) 75 
City Deb. 5 per Cent. 23 


Prices of Foreign Stock in London, August 23. 


French 5 per Cent. 94 


Prussian 5 per Cent. Bonds 8944 


New Ditto 7 


Columbian 6 per Cent. Bonds 86 
og 5 per Cent. Bonds 65} 64 5} 
itto 


New Ditto 64 


Danish 5 per Cent. Bonds 89 
Neapolitan 5 per Cent. Bonds 75 
Russian 5 per Cent. ( Metallic) 


Ditto New Bonds 85 


Austrian 5 per Cent. (Metallic) 80. 
Chilian 6 per Cent. Bonds 83§ 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


1. On Terror and Love. 

M. J, asks, Which is the more cal- 
culated to restrain the sinful passions, 
and promote grateful devotion ; a con- 
templation of the terrors of judgment, 
or a believing view of the love and 
grace of the Saviour? 

2. Cesar and Alexander. 

M. J. likewise asks, Are the record- 
ed actions of Julius Cesar more enti- 
tled to our respect and esteem, than 


3. On Sermons. 

M. J..also asks, Are written or ex- 
tempore sermons calculated to produce 
the greater good? 

4. Mahometan Superstitions. 

Ardelio would be obliged to any 
correspondent who will furnish a con- 
cise, yet pointed, exposure of Maho- 
metan superstitions. 

5. On the term ‘“* Reverend.” 

A correspondent asks, What is the 
originof the term “‘ Reverend?” when 
was it first used? and to whomis it 


those of Alexander the Great? exclusively applicable? 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 24th AUGUST, 1822. 
IN times like the present, the reporter has little else to do, than to place before. his readers 
the mere details of transactions which have come to his notice. The actual state of commerce 
in this port offers few incidents besides those of daily occurrence. It cannot be denied thatthe 
trade of this port is still carried forward on a large scale, yet it is problematical whether there 
are sufficient remunerating profits to the merchant ; and a glance at the subsequent quotations 
will evince the propriety of the remark. 

During the last month, the imports of Cotton have been upwards of 36,000 packages—the 
sales, about 32,000. The market is now lower than at any period during the present season, 
and still there is a tendency to decline. During the week, an unusual degree of flatness has pre- 
vailed, the holders have been anxious sellers. At the public sales yesterday, there was a thin 
attendance of buyers, and but little disposition to purchase, consequently a great proportion of 
the Cotton was withdrawn.—The sales which were effected went off at lower rates. The trans- 
— by private and public, amount to 5363 bags—by private treaty, the transactions con- 
sist 


d. d. d. 
2277 Bags of Bowed, from to 373 Bags of Maranhams, 9 to 
413 Tennessees, to 295 =, Bahias, 9 to 
896 . Orleans, 7 to 9 70 Mina Geraes, 
212 Sea Island, ll to 74 Demeraras, to 
449 >. 9} to 10 30 Sarats, 74 to 7 


Pernam: 
Of the future currency of the market generally, nothing favourable can be stated. 

Muscovado Sugar.—Brown descriptions continue still very dull. Dry Brown Jamaica 
brought 49s. ; good 74s. ; dry Brown Demerara 48s. 6d. to 49s. ; and good 70s. to 71s.6d. The 
quantity sold this week is 900 casks. 

In Coffee, there is little alteration. The-only sales are in good and fine middling Jamaica, 
at 131s. to 135s. per cwt. 

Rum.—The sales this week are 190 puncheons of fine Jamaica, at 2s. 3d. to 2s.5d. per gallon, 
for 16 O. P.; and 20 puncheons of Demarara, at 2s. 3d. per gallon. Ate. 

The d d for T is ee and our stocks are very ill assorted. 

The market is nearly cleared of Rice: about 100 casks have been disposed of at 15s. 6d. for 
good old, and 18s. per cwt. for fine. 

Woods.—Some parcels of Logwood have been sold from £8. to £8. 2s. 6d. for Jamaica ; 
and £9.for Campeachy. 100 tons of Cuba Fustic were sold off the Quay, at £8. 15s. to 
£8. 17s. 6d. per ton. Solid Nicaragua Wood being scarce, brought £35. to £40. and is now held 
at higher rates. There have been no sales of Buenos Ayres Hides ; the cargoes of tbree 
vessels just arrived, not being landed. High prices are expected, as heavy leather has 
actually advanced from its scarcity, since the duty was diminished. Foreign Oak Bark comes 
forward very freely, and sells readily at £6. 10s. per ton for German, and £7. 10s. per ton for 


Dutch. 

Yellow-Candle Tallow sells at 39s. Fish Oils are dull. For e and Linseed Oils there 
is a fair demand. Small sales continue to be made in Palm Oil, at £25. per ton. 

The import of Tiniber from British America thus far, exceeds 1} millions of feet; so great 
a supply arriving altogether, has thrown down the market, and sales can scarcely be effectedon 
any terms. Several public sales have been attempted, at which 19d. and 19}d, were the highest 
rates obtainable for Mirimachi. Deals go off more readily: Memel at £18. and Quebec at 
£13. 10s. to £14. per standard hundred. 5 

Our Corn market is greatly pam: there is little possibility of effecting sales on an 
terms, and the nomiual prices still continue to - way. On the 20th, 18,000 bushels of Iris 
Wheat, of the growth of 1820-21, were brought to aucfion: of the former a part was sold at 


4s. 6d. to 5s. - bushel of 70 1b. ; and of the latter.6000 bushels of inferior quality at3s.2d. to 
4s. per bushel. ; 


In Bonded Flour and Grain, there have been no sales. 
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